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Nature made Brackenridge Park Beautiful. 


Pavestone keeps it that way. 


For decades, people in San Antonio 


have enjoyed the beauty of Brackenridge 


Park as a setting for picnics, family 
reunions and various other outdoor 


activities. The urban park's natural, tran- 


quil surroundings attract thousands of 
visitors annually. 

So when the architectural firm 
of Reyna/Caragonne Associ- 
ates were commissioned 
by the city to rehabili- 
tate the park, their 
emphasis was to 
clearly create 
a “people 
park’ 

“Our goal 
was to trehabili- 
tate the center - U 
section of the heav- ‘ 
ily used urban park 
so that it would blend 
with the overall area. 

This involved the conver- 
sion of an existing roadway 
into a pedestrian promenade 
and the installation of a palm 
garden (135 mature trees), grass, 
shrubs and ground cover. The 45- 
year-old Koehler Pavilion was 
restored and transformed into a quiet 
picnic area. Streets have been replaced 
with wandering walkways and plazas” 

“Pavestone pavers were selected for 
the pedestrian and vehicle traffic areas 
because of their durability, strength, 
ease of installation and beauty. The 


i 


warm sandy colors are particularly well 


suited to San Antonios ambient light 
and the soft earth tones of this South 


Reyna/Caragonne Associates 
Firm principals —Lee Reyna and 
Alexander Caragonne 


` 


lexas city In addition, the size of the 
concrete pavers provides an overall tex- 
ture and a human scale similar to that of 
traditional brick pavers bul at a consid- 
erable cost savings“ 

Ats difficult to find other pavers that 
perform as well as Pavestone pavers for 
the cost. We found Pavestone pavers to 
be relatively inexpensive. We and our 
client, the City of San Antonio, were 
pleased to have seen the project brought 
in within budget“ 


More and more architects are discover- 


ing the many advantages of Pavestone 
pavers in the construction of parks, pla- 
zas, malls, courtyards, walkways and 
streets. 


Pavestone concrete pavers. A major 
step in satisfying your clients’ pavement 
requirements. 
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like a big blanket 


Below 


Pavestone Uni-green 
is used to control erosion 
on slopes and to support 


pedestrian and vehicular traffic 


oder grassy areas 


For a case Study on Brackenridge Park 
and for more project information, call 
Pavestone collect (817) 481-5802, or write 
Pavestone Company, P.O. Box 413, 
Grapevine, TX 76051. 


Building beautiful paths 
every step of the way. 


PNESTONE 


COMPANY 
Member of the World Wide Uni-Group 


Pavestone pavers conform to 
topography. There is no need to 
install retaining walls and 
steps to create a change in 
the grade. Pavestone pav- 
ers roll over the ground 


RQyflect in New Orleans 
superior looks, energy savings, and all that jazz. 


Insulating Glass from Advanced Coating Technology. In short, Rayflect insulates bulldings to keep energy costs 
Take a close look of the recently completed 1555 Poydras down. Reducing heoting costs in cold climates. And cutting 
Bullding in downtown New Orleans. Gray gronite banded with coaling costs in places like New Oneans. 


Rayfiect Siiver—refiective insuloting glass made by ACT— Jood ne nec bac 
achieves architectural distinction, enhanced by sawtooth bay More . Alla t Sliver coatings are hed by 


windows that command sweeping views of the Mardi Gras city a limited 10-year warranty on the coated surface and the 


As you can see, Rayflect’s quailty shines through Insulating uni: 

Now for something you cantsee. Energy efficiency, High And one last consideration. At Advanced Coating 
performance, matched by top-of-the-line quality, that gets Technology, we deliveron our promises (woy down yonder in 
bottom-line results. ACT combines on exterior iite of high New Orleans and elsewhere). With prompt service, 
performance He Silver with knowledgeable assistance and the kind of experienced 
clear glass, resulting inan know-how that has mode ACT an industry leader. 
airtight, double-sealed 4 : f 
insulating glass unit * Circle 2 on Reader inquiry Gard 


Oraon Louisiana 


1555 New 
Owner City Center Properties 
' Developed by: Coleman Development 
Company, inc.-New Orleans, Lo 
Architect: Sikes Jennings Kelly— 
A r Houston lexos 
, t Glorier: City Glass å 
Mirror Co. 
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4 A ve Look, The Better We Look 
— For mere information, sos Sweets #8.26 or write: 


2222 Coating Technology, Inc 


asubsidiary of 5 Industries, Ine. 


5-790-6001 + Telex 55-5145 ADCOTECHFRAN 


306 Beasley Drive, fon Tennessee 37064. 


“The Architects’ Choice” 


Pau Get your Free Guide and Color Selector. 


See why more and more architects specify 
Roach Paints! 


Architects are choosing Roach Paints 
because they ve discovered that Roach 
offers everything they need from a paint 
company. . .large enough to handle any 
commercial project, yet small enough to 
offer personalized services. Services like 
spec writing assistance, expert chemists to 
custom formulate to specific requirements, 
utilization of 31 area stores to stock mate- 
rials for local jobs and 46 company sales 
people in Texas to serve you! 


Just mail the Reader Reply Card or call us to 


H 44 . * . y PAINT COMPANY 
receive the “Architects Guide” and Cus- P. O. BOX 190 
tom Color Selector. See for yourself why Roe DALLAS, TX 75221 

N 1994 


Roach Paints is the “Architects’ Choice”. (214) 630-5511 
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Spectra-Glaze® units combine the inherent economies of 
concrete masonry and of the integral glazed facing, for 
initial and life cycle savings... in EXTERIOR and 


INTERIOR walls. 
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One unit, thru-the-wall, with both sides exposed, rather than 
costly two unit construction. 


Build and finish with one operation, one trade! 
Modular, for simplified design and construction. 


Ready availability—a necessity for fast-track projects. 


Available with glazed facing on both sides, for additional 
economy. 


Large cores easily accommodate pipes, conduit, rein- 
forcing and insulation within the wall. 


The factory applied facing, being integral, will not come 
off—as do field applied finishes and resilient bases. 


The permanent finish is resistant to marring and scarring, 
and is easily cleaned, 


High fire ratings—low insurance costs. 


Energy savings. The mass of block helps maintain uniform 
temperatures, thus lowering the cost to heat and cool, and 
not incidentally, the initial cost of mechanical equipment. 


It all stacks up for significant savings. > 
CONCRETE 
Spethra blaze /, | 
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PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN FLEXIBILITY 
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Quantity Publication Title Price Total 
O 
Postage Charges: Sub-Total 
under 510.00 — 50.85 O Please send an AIA 
10.00 to 20.00 — 1.70 contract & documents Plus 5% Sales Tax © 
20.00 to 30.00 — 2.30 price list and order Plus Post 
30.00 to 50,00 — 3.25 form. us Postage 


over 50.00 — 3.50 


All packages are sent fourth class, First-class or special delivery 
fees, when requested, will be billed to the purchaser 
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trie Sy Aba ae PE hod. INC. 


NA APORATON. BRANCH OF TE 15 GENEVA T LAND 


RAESENTATIVE JUDY ZUBER E INDIAN BEND AL 5 BDALE, ARIZONA & 3- (i 48 580 


STOM DESIGN OF MONUMENTAL SCULPTURES AND LARGE SCALE ART WORKS 


HE ELEMENTS: HERITAGE AND FUTURE 


Proposed monument to rural wisdom 
monts of t Earn 


5 CONCERTS: INC. 


AN ARIZONA CORPORATION, BRANCH OF “ARCHITECTURE NEVA - SWITZERLAND 
RE PRE ENTATIVE: JUDY ZUBER ~ 5921 € ITTSDALE, ARIZONA 85 502) 948 580 


CUSTOM DESIGN OF MONUMENTAL SCULPTURES AND LARGE SCALE ART WORKS 


LIGHT, MOVEMENT, CONTINUITY 


Sculpture project, Optics Department, University of Lausanne 
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Whether building or renovating, you want windows that — 


cut 


Pella's Energy-Tight 
Double Glass Insulation 
System has a full 13/16" 
dead air space between 
panes — provides maxi- 
mum insulation at lowest 
costs. Tight-fitling wood 
construction and wind- 
proot weatherstripping 
make it truly Energy-Tight 
Insulating glass also 
available 


Pella's optional 
Slimshade® fits in the 
dust-free space between 
the panes of the Pella 
Double Glass Insulation 
System and provides 
privacy and light control 
at the touch of a dial 
Helps reduce heat loss and 
solar heat gain, as well 


Only the Pella 


cut 
maintenance 


Pella makes a full line of 
wood windows specially 
engineered for easy 
washing of outside glass 
from inside. Cleaning 
expense is reduced and 
any extraordinary main- 
tenance thal may be 
required, such as sash 
removal and reglazing, is 
easy and economical 


Pelia olfers a tough 
aluminum cladding in 
altractive colors outside 
— the warmth ang 
beauty of wood inside 
Aluminum exterior is 
cleaned, etched and 
coated with a high- 
temperature baked acrylic 
polymer. It won't chip. 
crack, or peel 


delivers it all! 


For more detailed information 
contact one of Pella s Texas 
distributors 


PELLA PRODUCTS CO DIV 
GERMOND CO. INC. 


ASOD MoPac tap amt wit GF BS 5218 Ne Hun Ave 
"HIND abuse “ROL Foe! Wm MOOT 
517 8 0143 145 1G (HUT) 732-3664 


14002 N. ur Hi „. 1015 Burmo Gan Aa Ft am P 
2A An TRAE Guard n 75050 
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DRICON 


Fire Retardant Treated Wood 


The Fire 
Retardant 
Treated Wood 
That Works 
Where 
Humidity’s 
High 


In addition to the properties of a superior 
fire retardant treated wood, Dricon 
wood has other leatures unsurpassed 
by any interior-type treated product 
Laboratory tests have shown that 
Dricon tire retardant treated wood is no 
more corrosive to truss plates, nails 
and connecting hardware than ordinary 
untreated wood even al 95% 
relative humidity 

Dricon lumber and plywood has an 
FR-S rating from Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc. Every piece of Dricon 
wood is kiln dried after treatment and 
carries a UL label. All four national 
model building codes permit its use in 
roof construction. It is ideally suited for 
inferior and rain-shielded applications 

No other interior tire retardant treated 
wood makes this claim: The surface 
of Dricon wood remains dry at 95% 
relative humidity. Oricon wood 
has exceptionally low moisture pick-up 
This results in exceptionally low 
corrosivily, In addition, the Dricon 
treating chemicals” contain no sulfates 
halogens or ammonium phosphate 
that can contribute lo corrosion 

Low corrosivity means longer lasting 
truss plales and metal hardware. which 
can mean longer lasting trusses 
For your specification quide, question 
and answer booklet, and descriptive 
erature. Use the reader inquiry card 
of Call 


Dean Lumber Company 
Box 610, Gilmer 75644 
(214) 843-5538 Telex 735003 
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WINDOWS THAT 
DEMONSTRATE YOUR 
SENSE OF DESIGN. 
NOT MERELY 


WHAT'S AVAILABLE. 


If you're tired of trying to fit In addition to casements and integrity of your design 

windows that are rectangular into double hungs, Marvin offers triangles, Yet Marvin Windows cost no 
spaces that aren't, you should trapezoids, octagons, arched tops more than any of the other major 
know about Marvin Windows. and more. In fact, no other brand of | brands of wood windows. 

MARVIN OFFERS SOME NEW ebe ao e BEAUTIFUL WINDOWS. 

ANGLES ON ARCHITECTURAL mn BEAUTIFULLY PUT TOGETHER. 


DESIGN _ Marvin Windows are even 
$$ | available with true divided lites. So The sash, casings and jambs 
Many of them can be seen in The you can order windows in exactly of all Marvin Windows are made 
Charter at Beaver Creek, Colorado the style you need to maintain the of fine-grained Ponderosa pine. 


This wood was chosen for its 
insulating properties and the way 
in which it accepts a stain and 
varnish or paint finish. 

A Marvin Window not only 
begins with a high quality wood, 
there’s more of it in a Marvin 
than in most other wood windows. 
(For example, our casement has 
20 percent more wood in the sash 
and 22 percent more in the frame 
than our leading competitor's.) And 
all exterior wood is deep-treated to 
protect against rot and decay. 


OUR WINDOWS OFFER 
ATTRACTIVE ENERGY SAVINGS, 
TOO. 


We began offering triple glazing 


over 20 years ago. And double glaz- 

ing long before that. Either one 

offers significant energy savings 

in summer, as well as winter. 
What's more, Marvin 

Windows are carefully weather- 

stripped to eliminate draffs 

and further reduce heating and 

cooling costs. 


MARV-A-GARD ELIMINATES 
WINDOW PAINS. 


Marv-A-Gard is our exclusive 
maintenance-free exterior available 
on many styles of Marvin Windows. 

It’s a precision-fit clad 
exterior that has a specially cured 
polyester finish that resists rain, 
hail and blazing sun. 

So you can offer your clients 
a window that's maintenance-free 
outside and beautiful wood inside. 


MARVIN WINDOWS ARE 
ALWAYS THERE WHEN YOU 
NEED THEM. 


Even though our windows are 
made to order, we can deliver most 
shapes and sizes within 10 days 
from the time we receive your order. 


For more information and a 
catalog of our products call: 
Texas Jambs Houston (719) 669-1939 
Taxas Jambs Austin (512) 452-0221 
Frontier Wholesale Lubbock (806) 744-1404 


Marvin Window Planning Center Dallas (214) 
263-7483 Å- 
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Cisneros Urges San Antonio Developers to Preserve City's Essence 


Inspired by a recent Newsweek article 
on the new American skyscraper, San 
Antonio Mayor Henry Cisneros has 
admonished certain San Antonio 
bankers, developers and architects to 
preserve the city’s architectural essence in 
their plans to build anew. 

“I have increasingly become impressed 
with the tremendous opportunities before 
our city at a time in its history when its 
skyline is about to change forever,” wrote 
Cisneros January 21 in a letter to Tom 
Sokol, president of the San Antonio 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. “The announcements of 
planned structures by Frost Bank, 
RepublicBank, and Raddison Hotels, 
as weil as other projects now under 
discussion, will result in a dramatically 
altered skyline.” 

At a time when neighboring Austin’s 
skyline is being dramatically and con- 
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troversially altered, detracting from the 
Capitol's historic prominence, Cisneros 
is not asking for a strict maintenance of 
the quaint 19th-century scale that seems 
so characteristic of downtown San An- 
tonio. In fact, he cites the Tower of the 
Americas, the Tower Life Building, Inter- 
First Plaza and the Landmark Building 
as features of the central business district 
to which developers ought to refer in 
providing a signature skyline for the city. 

“I think it’s their use of stone,” he 
writes, “of cuts and angles, of warm 
colors and of artistic additions that make 
their net effect on the skyline so attrac- 
tive.” 

Nevertheless, Cisneros does express 
concern over the prospect of downtown 
redevelopment overshadowing older 
buildings and places that lend San An- 
tonio its unique Old-World flavor. There 
is no need, he says, for the San Antonio 


skyline to be as monumental as that of 
Houston or Dallas. He says there is a 
need, however, for San Antonio to have 
a readily identifiable skyline, like Hous- 
ton's and Dallas’, made up of buildings 
that reflect the city’s culture and con- 
stitution. 

“We have a tremendous opportunity 
to continue to define our city’s presence 
by planning structures that will be atten- 
tive to the textures that are our heritage 
(and) that are unique and striking in 
design, and that can hecome distinctive, 
notable and interesting landmarks. . . .” i 

Sokol wrote Cisneros January 27 that 
he could not agree more with the notion 
that buildings can create a strong identity 
for a city and that San Antonio is indeed 
a different sort of place. But Sokol em- 
phasizes that the city’s unique charms 
are closer to the sidewalk and river than 
the penthouse or revolving restaurant. 

“San Antonio draws its distinctiveness 
more from the amenities at street level 
rather than the height of its towers,” 
Sokol writes. “It would be prudent for 
us to keep this in mind as economic 
forces increase the height and density of 
our high-rise structures.” 

As in Austin, such forces are exerting 
a great deal of pressure on the shape of 
downtown San Antonio. More than a 
million square feet of office, hotel and 


Proposed HemisFair Plaza redevelopment. 
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retail space is now going up in the San 
Antonio CBD. Two of the biggest proj- 
ects currently under way are the 28-story 
InterFirst Plaza, scheduled to open this 
spring, and the three-phase Republic- 
Bank, which incorporates the facade of 
the old Texas Theater (see Texas Archi- 
tect, May/June 1982). Major buildings 
recently completed downtown include 
the 19-story RiverWalk Place and 20- 
story Commerce Plaza. 

Cisneros has enthusiastically endorsed 
a $100 million proposed redevelopment 
of HemisFair Plaza, approved by the 
city council in December, which would 
include a 650- room hotel and 145,000 
square feet of retail and entertainment 
space designed by Ford, Powell & Carson. 
Historic structures in the area would be 
preserved and incorporated into the 
design of the complex, which would 
feature plazas, a public park and ex- 
pansion of the convention center into 
a part of HemisFair Plaza that has been 
unused since the World's Fair in 1968. 

Such a heightened interest in down- 
town's physical environment, Sokol says, 
is due in part to the efforts of such 
active civic and professional groups as 
the Conservation Society, the Fine Arts 
Commission, the AIA chapter and Centro 
21, It's becoming obvious to all that, 
unlike that of Austin or Houston or 
Dallas, San Antonio's major industry 
depends in large measure on the attrac- 
tiveness of its downtown, “Everyone is 
catching onto the idea,” Sokol says, 
“that the physical environment has an 
impact on tourism.” 


UH Architecture Student 
Wins Harris County Veterans 
Memorial Competition 


As controversy continues to simmer over 
the Vietnam war memorial in Wash- 
ington, D.C., designed by a Yale archi- 
tecture student, a student of architecture 
at the University of Houston has won a 
refreshingly uncontroversial competition 
to design a shrine to Harris County 
participants in four 20th-century wars. 
The program, cosponsored by a local 
Veterans of Foreign Wars post and Harris 
County Commissioner Bob Eckles, sought 
designs from Houston art and architec- 
ture students for a “meditation area” in a 
county park. The plan at first was to build 
a memorial to the forgotten veterans of 
Vietnam, as so many other communities 
seem to he doing these days. Eventually, 
however, the concept grew to include 
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Harris County war memorial. 


World Wars I and II and Korea as 
sponsors realized there were no existing 
memorials to county casualties and sur- 
vivors of those wars either. Sponsors also 
figured that private funding for the 
project might be more easily obtained if 
the memorial were less exclusive. 

The winning design by fifth-year UH 
architecture student Victor Perez, chosen 
from 25 entries in the program, calls for 
some 1,150 names of Harris County 
dead and missing in four wars to be put on 
two wedge-shaped pieces of polished red 
granite quarried in Marble Falls. The 
center of the two-acre site in Bear Creek 
Park in West Houston will be paved with 
4,200 square feet of textured white lime- 
stone from Abilene and shaded by 30 
thornless honeylocust trees planted in six 
rows. A small fountain will extend 
axially by trough to an American flag at 


Vietnam war memorial in Washington, D.C. 


one edge of the memorial and a Texas 
flag at the other. To create the effect 

of a shaft of light “splitting” the memorial 
in two, the water wiil be highlighted 

at night by a series of high-intensity 
underwater lights. 

Not completely without aesthetic com- 
promise, the memorial's original design 
may be somewhat altered to add a 
familiar touch of patriotic imagery and 
to facilitate maintenance. County com- 
missioners are considering a proposal to 
replace the central fountain and trough 
with a small bronze statue of an Ameri- 
can bald eagle sitting on a globe atop a 
granite pedestal. By either design, con- 
struction is scheduled to begin on the 
$250,00 memorial this spring and to be 
completed in time for formal dedication 
on Veterans’ Day. 

Getting war memorials built in recent 
years has become a tricky business. The 
Vietnam memorial in Washington, dedi- 
cated in the fall of 1982, aggravated some 
veterans from the very outset when its 
design competition was won by a 2)-year 
old senior at Yale named Maya Ying 
Lin, a Chinese American woman who was 
12 years o'd when the last American 
combat troops came out of Vietnam. Of 
course, Ms. Lin's age, sex and ethnicity 
have nothing to do with her ability te 
design, and her winning proposal— 
calling for two 246-foot-long concrete 
walls clad in potished black granite and 
sloping downward beneath ground level 
to form a wide “V"—was chosen unani- 
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mously from a field of 1,421 entries. The 
American Institute of Architects, among 
others, has lauded the design—and has 
come oui strongly against efforts to in- 
corporate an American flag and a life-size 
statue of three infantrymen within the 
of the memorial walls. Opponents 

of the original design, including H. Ross 
Perot of Dallas, feel that it is just too 
abstract and not monumental enough to 
symbolize the sacrifices of Vietnam vets 
and therefore needs a little something 
more. A compromise plan, approved by 
the Commission of Fine Arts in Febru- 
ary, calls for the flag and sculpture 
(designed by Washington sculptor Fred- 
erick Hart) to be placed in an entry- 

way plaza about 120 feet from the walls 
later this year. 

Controversial or not, the memorial 
drew hundreds of veterans and relatives 
of those lost in Vietnam to Washington 
in November to be on hand at its un- 
veiling on the Mall. Gently touching and 
searching the reflective black walls, which 
bear the names of the 57,939 dead and 
missing Americans of the war, they 
looked for friends and loved ones ina 
spirit of communion and remembrance 
that somehow made the design seem right 
as a memorial to good men who went 
to a bad war. 

Convinced that the competition was a 
success in spite of the clamor—after all, 
the winning design was built and dedi- 
cated on the proposed site—project 
director Bob Doubek of the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Fund says the VWMF 
was determined to do it right from the 
beginning. The problem, he says, was 
“bridging the gap” between two communi- 
ties: veterans on one hand, artists on the 
other. To help with the design and me- 
chanics of that bridge, Washington-based 
VVMF, sole sponsors of the competition, 
enlisted the aid of Washington architect 
and design-competition consultant Paul 
Spreiregen, who Doubek says is familiar 
with the “substantive niceties” of putting 
such a competition together. The idea was 
to stick to a set of specific program 
criteria, steer the competition as clear of 
politics as possible and, in the end, defer 
to the professional judgment of the jury. 
This they did, Doubek says. Opposition 
to the winning entry has come only from 
a small vociferous group, he says, and 
not from major veterans organizations. 
(Such a negative reaction could be due 
to confusion over the purpose of the 
project, which was never meant to be 
your typical war memorial. The YYMF 
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has never used the word “monumental,” 
Doubek says. Inspired by a park-like 
shrine at West Point, sponsors envisioned 
the memorial as a “place” rather than an 
object.“) The American Legion and 
VFW, as well as the VVMF, have sup- 
ported the jury's original selection, and 
the finished product has been well re- 
ceived by most everyone who has seen 

it. Due in part, perhaps, to ali the publicity 
it has received, the memorial is reportedly 
one of the most popular in Washington. 
“The public comes to appreciate some- 
thing that is good,” Doubek says. 


Jimmy Jalapeeno 


Ill-fated Vietnam memorial for Austin. 


In a similar turn of events in Austin 
a few years ago, a competition to design 
a memorial to Vietnam veterans from 
Travis County also seemed at times to 
be as divisive as the war itself. The 
Austin chapter of the Military Order of 
World Wars came up with the idea to 
honor local Vietnam vets in 1977. Having 
already sketched out the simple obelisk 
that it had in mind, the group was per- 
suaded hy area artists to hold a bonafide 
design competition for the memorial, 
which it agreed to do in the fall of 1979. 
The winner was Thana Lauhakaiku, a 
professor of art at the University of 
Texas and a native of Thailand, and his 
design consisted of a 36-foot-square black 
steel grid with a white egg-like form 
positioned in each square representing 
each of the county men tost in the war. 
Contemplative and moving, said the com- 
petition judge. Totally inappropriate, said 
the veterans group, which went on and 
built its own obelisk with a star on top 
and the names of the 102 dead and 
missing Travis County servicemen in- 
scribed in its base. The memorial was 
dedicated in Waterloo Park on Memorial 
Day 1980. 

It remains to be seen whether young 
Perez’s design for the Harris County war 
memorial will really appeal, once it is 
built, to the people it is intended to honor, 
although everyone seems to like it so far. 
It could he that opponents of the more 


abstract approach tend to underestimate 
the ability of the average grunt to appre- 
ciate art.“ Or perhaps it really doesn't 
matter if he does, since the noble reach for 
a higher aesthetic purpose is bound to go 
over the heads of some of the people who 
fight our ignoble wars. But a war me- 
morial should say something strong and 
direct to the veteran who stands before 

it as well as the people whose attention 

it is intended to attract. And fortunately 
for all, Ms. Lin's stark enumeration of 
57,939 names finely etched into polished 
black granite—sans statue and flag so 
far—appears to do just that. 


Potentials Scrutinized 
For Corpus Christi’s 
Arts and Science Park 


Sketches have heen arriving over the 
past few months from New York land- 
scape architects Zion and Breen dealing 
with the open space in front of Philip 
Johnson's Art Museum of South Texas 
in Corpus Christi. Having recently cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary, the museum 
has joined the City of Corpus Christi in 
planning for the future development of 
the bayfront which the next decade will 
undoubtedly provide. 

The particular area of the bayfront 
in front of the museum, known as the 
Arts and Science Park, is currently under 
the scrutiny of interested citizens and 
city planners who are debating what type 
of activities the space should support. 
Currently used for automobile circula- 
tion and parking, the area offers the 
potential for a significant urban space 
that could unify the waterfront, museums, 
convention center, historic district, 
theater and future hotel development. 

Before the completion of the conven- 
tion center in 1981, the area around the 
museum was underdeveloped, and there 
was little pressure to question how its 
development might be directed. The art 
museum stood out as a work of art in its 
own right—an urban landmark somewhat 
removed from the rest of the city. Early 
sketches from Johnson and Burgee 
imagined the building with a European- 
style pedestrian plaza, complete with 
water gardens, aviary, outdoor theater 
and restaurants in a Baroque arrangement 
of paving and landscaping. Heightened 
drama was to be provided by enormous 
freighters passing by 500 yards away. The 
commercial growth needed to realize this 
vision, however, was occuring in another 
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Someday, all buildings 
will be built the Amega way 


@ameca 


Dallas 


Amega is a general contractor that 
manufactures and erects precast, 
prestressed concrete buildings. 

The Amega BI-2 system, for exam- 
ple, is designed to meet today’s 
low rise industrial and commercial 
building requirements. 


Saves Time 

At our microprocessor controlled 
concrete casting facility, we precast 
every component we use. Labor effi- 
cient methods enable us to complete 
as much as 80% of the total building 
before it leaves our plant. With no 
weather delays, its easy to meet 
schedule dates. 


Stronger, Concrete Quality 

On site, our patented bolting meth- 
ods accurately and quickly complete 
the structure. The result is an all 
concrete, completely stressed struc- 
ture made of individually prestressed 
components. 


What does building with Amega 

mean to you? 

¢ Lower construction costs 

* Faster completions without 
weather delays 

* Structural integrity 


Let us explain all the reasons you 
should know more about Amegas 
more efficient building systems. For 
an appointment and your copy of our 
TECHNICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
DATA BROCHURE, call Jerry W. 
Jones @ 1-800-392-3670 (Texas) or 
(713) 672-8989 or write AMEGA 
CONSTRUCTION, 8989 N. Loop East, 
Houston, Texas 77013. 
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Custom made signage 
in enduring earthenware 


Clayworks can execute your design or 
provide design services. Sizes range from 
small name and number plaques to 

large exterior signs. Many glazes, colors 
and decorative techniques available 


Also, handmade tiles, murals, sinks 


clayworks studio/gallery 
1209 E. Sixth St. Austin, TX 78702 (512) 474-9551 


Call our toll free number today for details and samples 
on the total wall textile lines. 
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Site plan of existing bayfront park. 


part of town. As a result, the museum 
has remained an isolated cultural land- 
mark. And with the construction of the 
convention center, the museum was visu- 
ally overwhelmed by the center’s large 
auditorium and its equally large parking 
garage. 

The Zion and Breen schemes attempt 
primarily to restore a distinctive sense 
of scale to the museum in its relationship 
to the Bayfront Plaza and the city. Recog- 
nizing the problem of the convention 
center's orientation, Zion nevertheless 
points out how delightful it is that a con- 
ventioncer can have walking access to 
iwo museums, a playhouse and a dramatic 
view. He notes the lack of an “organic 
whole” largely caused by the parking 
scheme and suggests the creation of an 
“outdoor room” similar to, though of a 
more modest nature than, Johnson's 
original concept. Furthermore, Zion sug- 
gests using urban-scale sculpture and 
fountains to identify and organize a grand 
termination of Ocean Drive in front of 
the convention center and to rechannel 
circulation to the art museum to Chapar- 
ral Street, thus providing a frontal ap- 
proach to the museum. Multistory parking 
garages are suggested 10 minimize the 
presence of automobiles 

The larger context in which these plans 
are being considered is the recently 
adopted Corpus Christi Bayfront Plan 
Proposed by the City Planning Depart- 
ment in response to development pres- 
sures on the downtown bayfront area, 
the plan is an attempt to exert public 
control over this particularly sensitive 
environment. Basically, strategies sug- 
gested are to encourage the movement of 
people along the waterfront, thus taking 
advantage of this valuable urban asset. 
The plan specifically proposes high den- 
sity residential, commercial and hotel 
development for the area. Promoting its 
image as a cultural center as well, the 
plan also suggests the establishment 
of an historic district adjacent te Bayfront 
Plaza, as called for in the Zion and Breen 
plan. Tax-increment financing and zoning 
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schemes are suggested methods by which 
the city could achieve these goals. 

Public support of both plans has been 
positive, although an accurate image of 
Bayfront Plaza probably will not appear 
until future private-sector development 
takes place. Meanwhile, Philip Johnson's 
art museum will continue to be a source 
of pride for the community, asserting its 
presence within the context of urban 
change. 


—John R. Dykema, Ir. 


Piano’s Menil Collection 
Under Way in ‘Do-ville’ 


At this writing, the outline of Houston's 
latest art facility should have begun to 
occupy a site adjacent to the Rothko 
Chapel in Houston’s Montrose area. 
Known locally as “Do-ville,” the site is 
characterized by a collection of wood- 
frame bungalows in a variety of styles 
but all painted grey with white trim. One 
of Houston's older residential enclaves, 
Montrose has heen gradually changed in 
recent years due to its proximity to down- 
town until it now contains an amalgam 
of mixed-use intrusions, contrasting 
scales and new development. In con- 


trast, “Do-ville” represents a conscious 
effort at acquisition of property to main- 
tain the existing character of the area and 
eventually to provide a buffer for the 
proposed art facility, which will be the 
permanent home of an extensive art col- 
lection assembled by patrons Dominique 
de Menil and her late husband, John. 
The new facility, The Menil Collection, 
the first solo work in the United States by 
Italian architect Renzo Piano, is designed 
to create a linkage of pedestrian routes 
in the neighborhood and to relate closely 
to its context. Juxtaposition of the bunga- 
lows to the projected museum is at once 


Section of The Menil Collection, Houston. 


the point and design issue of the facility, 
resulting in somewhat of a hybrid ex- 
pression. The building will be big; some 
70,000 square feet of exhibition space and 
processing and archival support areas are 
essentially in one story, Primary galleries 
are ordered by a linear promenade linking 
an interplay of rooms and courts. Collec- 
tion storage, curatorial offices and 
archival research facilities are contained 
in an articulated penthouse, Planning 
results from a basic grid, curious in the 
context of Piano's work, which consis- 
tently separates structure from spatial in- 
fill and here conservatively links structural 
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We put the 


finishing touches on 
Frank Lloyd Wrights 
masterpiece. 


Despite the concerned and diligent 
efforts of the Western Pennsylvania 
Conservancy, decades of intense 
weathering and constant exposure to 
water had taken a heavy toll on Frank 
Lloyd Wright's famous Fallingwater“ 
A five-year-old coat of paint was 
blistered and peeling, and much of the 
concrete was pitted and spalled. 

Because of its artistic and historic value, restoration architects 1 Martin and Highberger 
took the absolute strongest corrective and protective measures possible. They specified that 

Thoro System Products be used throughout. 

After sandblasting, contractors Mariani and Richards 
brought the surface back to its original form with Thorite, a 
non-slumping, quick-setting patching material (mixed with 
Acryl 60 for enhanced bonding and curing). 

j Then the entire home was covered with Thoroseal. 
I Thoroseal is harder and more wear-resistant than concrete, 
na 100% waterproof, and bonds so tenaciously that it 

becomes an actual part of the 
wall. Permanently locking 
out moisture and dampness. 

To match the original 
architects’ color specifica- 
tion, a coat of Thorosheen 
masonry paint was applied 
over the Thoroseal. 
An ounce of prevention and a pound of cure. 

We're Thoro System Products, and when it comes to 
restoring or protecting an 
architect's designs in 
masonry and concrete, 
we've been doing it better 
and more often than 
anybody else for over 65 
years. 

For further information, write, detailing your specific needs. 
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Builders & Contractors Materials Co. 
P.O. Box 26190 

Dalias, Texas 75226 
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Bullders Equipment & Tool Co. 
PO. Box 8508 

Houston, Texas 77009 
713/869-3491 


Lynwood Building Materials 
1201 West Elsmere 

San Antonio, Texas 78201 
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Featherlite Corporation 
P.O. Box 355 

Abilene. Texas 79604 
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Featherlite Corporation 
PO Box 425 

Austin, Texas 78664 
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hand-rubbed to a satin- smooth, 


softly glowing patina. Nobody has 
ever made a better door. 


Featherltie Corporation We can design and build doors to 
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Featherlite Corporation for our catalog 
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bays and room definition in a direct fit. 
Exterior expression is of a Mies-like 
articulated frame, contrastingly infilled 
with panels recollecting the horizontal 
wood siding of neighborhood cottages. 
The main design element, however, is a 
composite roof structure of ductile iron 
trusses and ferrocement beams in a 
curved-blade configuration comprising 
the main span of the interior. 

Piano, with offices in Genoa and Paris, 
will execute The Menil Collection in joint 
venture with the Houston firm Richard 
Fitzgerald and Partners. Long identified 
as a high-tech designer, Piano has devel- 
oped buildings whose architectural char- 
acter arises from unique uses of structure, 
construction process, enclosure and so 
forth, which have made him seem to 
straddle the line between architecture and 
industrial design. 

Plain walls and a wood floor in The 
Menil will contrast with the unique ceil- 
ing clement as it integrates structure, 
services and both artificial and controlled 
natural daylight. It is the use of the latter 
that reflects the interests of Piano, for 
extensive research went into development 
of a configuration that would retain a. 
consistent level of natural light regardless 
of orientation, volume and fluctuation of 
external conditions. 

In the early summer of 1982, a full-size 
mock-up room was fabricated to refine 
the design under actual conditions, in- 
cluding experimentation using actual 
pieces of art from the collection. Con- 
struction documents will be completed in 
early 1983, and work has proceeded on 
development of a process for fabrication 
of the roof elements. 

Peter Papademetriou 


Two Houston Firms 
Win P/A Citations 


Two Houston architecture firms—the 
Houston office of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, and Morris/ Aubry Architects— 
have won citations in Progressive Archi- 
tecture’s 30th annual awards program. 

Two of 26 chosen to receive awards 
from a field of 1,040 entries were SOM’s 
master plan for Southwestern University 
in Georgetown, which won in the urban 
design and planning category, and 
Morris / Auhry's proposed addition to the 
Nina Vance Alley Theater in Houston, 
which won a citation for architectural 
design. 

Awards were presented January 21 
during an awards luncheon at the Plaza 
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Master plan for Southwestern University. 


Hotel in New York. 

The Southwestern University master 
plan calls for an academic court to be 
developed at the heart of the campus by 
repositioning space in peripheral build- 
ings and by strengthening the axis of an 
existing court. A crescent drive and cen- 
tral parking area would be replaced by a 
pedestrian promenade with a landscaped 
edge defining the court. Existing build- 
ings of architectural or symbolic im- 
portance would be given more promi- 
nence, and new buildings that do not 
reflect the school's traditional character 
would be modified to bring them in line 
with the master plan. 

Morris / Aubry's addition to the Nina 
Vance Alley Theater complex calls for 
a 45-seat proscenium theater to be built 
atop a downtown parking garage. Plan- 
ning for the theater addition began after 
the parking garage was under construc- 
tion. so the design had to be adapted to 
predetermined dimensions, structural 
columns and elevator locations. Patrons 


enter at the 13th-floor theater lobby, 
then proceed up to seating on the 14th 
floor and a lounge on the [ 5th. Ornament 
is used extensively in the theater to make 
the spaces more “ceremonial.” 

Jurors for the program were George 
Baird, Toronto; Alan Chimacoff, Prince- 
ton; Mark Mack, San Francisco; James 
Stirling, London, England; Sandra 
Howell, Cambridge, Mass.; Marietta 
Millet, Seattle; Stanton Eckstut, New 
York; and John M. Woodbridge, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


Des Taylor Named 
Honorary AIA Member 


Des M. Taylor, 
executive vice presi- 
dent of the Texas 
Society of Archi- 
tects, has been elec- 
ted an honorary 
member of The 
American Institute 
of Architects in 
recognition of “his years of dedicated 
service to the profession of architecture.” 

Taylor and 13 other individuals will 
receive their honorary memberships dur- 
ing the 1983 AIA National Convention 
May 22-25 in New Orleans. 

As TSA's executive vice president since 
December 1972, Taylor has been instru- 
mental in “developing a model govern- 
mental affairs program for representing 
architects’ interests in the state legisla- 
ture,” according to his nominators. He 
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Everything it takes to replace 
plywood,and more. 


Mee over plywood—here comes Oxboard, with American Plywood Association Certification as a rated 
sheathing panel, designed for roofing, flooring and sidewall application. 


Waferboard it is not! 


Don't let Oxboard’s appearance 
fool you—its not a waferboard. 
{tis Oriented Strand Board. It's made 
of long strands of wood oriented in 
live alternating layers perpendicular 
to each other (like plywood) and 
bonded with phenolic resin, Oxboard 
iS a Structural panel thats superior 
to waferboard in every way—in 
strength, stiffness, weight, and 
dimensional stability. 


Stiff as a board, 
strong as an ox! 


Oxboard carries the same spans 
by thickness as softwood plywood, 
and it is price competitive with ply- 
wood. There the resemblance ends 
Oxboard has no core voids or knot- 
holes, and it does not delaminate 
or buckle. Whats more, in roofing, 
Oxboard 7/16” panels span 24” on 
center without H clips—that means 
faster completion at a lower cost. 


Oxboard is a proven product already 
accepled by the construction industry and 
in extensive use Over 150 million square 
feat has been shipped since its introduc 
tion in 1981, and demand is growing 


COMPARATIVE SPANS' 


Osboard 


Sheathing ang = 6Waferboart 


Troci ness Plywood 


ai" Sheathing Span index 24/0 NA 
Max rool sparno clips 20 NA 


# Sheathing span indek 24/16 240 
7 7 s 
16 Max wol spanino clips 24 16 


1h Sheathing- span index 32/16 24/16 
2 Max rool spaninocips 28 24 


9% Sheathing span index 40/20 NA 


yr? Sheathing - span index 48 24 NA 


Fully Code approved for 
plywood replacement. 


Oxboard is available with scuffed 
surface lor roofing and sheathing, and 
sanded and tongue-and-grooved for 
Sturd-|-Floor applications, It's recognized 
by ICBO, BOCA, SBCC building codes, 
and is covered by HUD/FHA materials 
release #838. Further information is 
available from Potlatch Corporation, 
Wes! 222 Mission, PO. Box 5414 
Spokane, WA 99205. 509/458-4500 
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as plywood 
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ageless durability of tile. 


The acknowledged world leader in concrete roof 
tile, Monier now introduces Homestead, a natural 
addition to its good looking selection of tiles. 
Homestead tiles provide the charm and warmth 
of wood, but simply won't burn or rat — ever! 


Homestead features all of the unequaled qualities 
that can only be found in concrete tile, including a N | E R 
50-year limited warranty, fire-resistance, code 


Monier 490 — Natural Charcoal 


Call Monier today for more information 
on Homestead and other fine Monier 
Roof Tile selections. 
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also helped create “a commitment to 
communication, which has resulted in a 
highly effective and widely respected 
publications program, including Texas 
Architect magazine.” In addition, Taylor 
was instrumental in leading the Society 
“into a position of financial strength that 
enables it to be a dynamic organization 
of high visibility and a leader among 
AIA components nationwide.” 

Taylor served as chairman of the 
Council of Architectural Component 
Executives in 1978-79 and concurrently 
as CACE representative to the AIA Board 
of Directors. Currently, he is a trustee of 
the TSA Insurance Trust and an honorary 
member of both the Austin Chapter AIA 
and the Texas Society of Architects. His 
nomination states: “His dedication, loyal- 
ty and effectiveness in all matters relating 
to the architectural profession would be 
difficult to equal.” 

A native of Kilgore, Taylor received 
his bachelor’s degree and law degree from 
Baylor University in Waco. Before com- 
ing to TSA he was executive director and 
legal counsel for the Waco Chapter of the 
Associated General Contractors. 

Of the 14 individuals receiving honor- 
ary AIA memberships this year, 10 are 
from the general public and four are from 
the AIA and components’ staffs. 


Texas Attorney General 
Holds For and Against 
Architects’ Positions 


The Texas Society of Architects has re- 
ceived some good news and some bad 
news regarding recent opinions issued by 
the Texas Attorney General. 

First the good news: then-Attorney 
General (now Governor) Mark White 
held December 23 that a contract for the 
services of a construction manager on 
public building projects is excepted from 
the competitive bidding requirements of 
state law. 

The opinion was issued in response to 
a request from the Tarrant County district 
attorney, who argued that a construction 
manager is not a “professional” and 
therefore should be excluded from pro- 
vistons of the state Professional Services 
Procurement Act 

The act, enacted in 1971, stipulates that 
no state, county or municipal entity may 
engage “personal or professional services” 
on the basis of competitive bids, since so 
doing would most likely result in the 
selection of the least able or qualified 
Instead, the act requires such contracts 
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to be awarded on the basis of demon- 
strated competence and qualifications. 

White concluded that the service of a 
construction manager is a “personal 
service,” if not a “professional” one, and 
therefore is within the “personal services” 
exception of the law. 

Now the bad news: White also has 
held that the use of the title “Architectural 
Engineer” by a person registered under 
the Texas Engineering Practice Act and 
not the Architects Registration Law does 
not violate the latter. 

The opinion was issued December 31 
in response to a request by the Texas 
Board of Architectural Examiners, which 
has ruled that firms or persons other 
than those registered by the TRAE may 
not “employ the title ‘Architect’ or con- 
structions of the word ‘architect’ to 
describe persons or services.” 

White pointed out, however, that a rule 
promulgated by the TBAE cannot validly 
contradict the Architects Registration 
Law, which specifically allows firms com- 
posed of persons not licensed to practice 
architecture to “hold themselves out“ as 
offering architectural services provided 
that the actual practice of architecure on 
behalf of such firms is performed only by 
registered architects. 

White said there is a difference between 
furnishing architectural services and per- 
forming them, and that to violate the 
Architects Registration Law a person 
must use the title “Architect” and actually 
practice architecture. 


Texas Construction Activity 
In 1982 Reflects 1.7 Percent 
Decrease Over 1981 Activity 


Total construction contracts in Texas in 
1982 reflect a 1.7 percent decrease over 
construction activity in the state in 1981, 
according io MeGraw- Hill's F. W. Dodge 
Division. 

Dodge vice president and chief econo- 
mist George Christie reports that 1982 
contracts for residential and non- 
residential building statewide totalled 
$14,955,405,000, down from a year-end 
total of $15,216,763,000 in 1981. 

In the Houston metropolitan area, total 
residential and non-residential building 
contracts in 1982 show a 12 percent de- 
crease from 1981 to 1982. In Brazoria, 
Fort Bend, Harris, Liberty, Montgomery 
and Waller Counties, 1982 building con- 
tracts totalled $4,766,982,000, down 
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About this Issue 


In this issue, we consider a subject that during the past decade has 
appeared more or less automatically on the editorial calendars of archi- 
tectural publications—*Energy-Conscious Design.” It has been one of 
those topics that demanded attention, that simply could not be ignored. 
But there is a certain irony in the dedication of special editorial atten- 
tion to what should be one of the “givens” of architecture. At least for 
now, however, there is still ample justification to consider energy- 
conscious buildings as a class unto themselves. 

During our Texas round-up of architectural responses to the issue of 
energy conservation, we encountered assorted manifestations of energy 
consciousness—from wind power in Lubbock to aluminum brise-soleil 
in Dallas. A number of small firms are specializing almost exclusively 
in passive solar homes, utilizing age-old concepts of design for climate 
such as site-specific orientation, sun control devices, storage and trans- 
fer of solar heat, and, where appropriate, earth sheltering. For larger- 
scale projects, there seems to be an increasing sensitivity to such basics 
as insulation values, placement of fenestration to prevent heat gain, and 
efficient HVAC and lighting systems that are in tune with the building’s 
cycle of energy use. It is apparent that a decade of high-priority experi- 
mentation and data-building has produced a sound body of knowledge 
about energy conservation from which architects may draw. 

At the same time, however, energy is not as hot a topic as it once 
was; there are widespread signs of a growing complacency regarding the 
importance of conservation. Once-popular energy seminars are being 
discontinued for lack of interest. The Federal government has begun 
a virtual withdrawal from the energy research scene, jeopardizing the 
data-building momentum that has been developed during the last 10 
years, and making it less likely that existing information will be dis- 
seminated to those who can give it practical application. One of the 
more amazing signs of complacency is that the American auto industry, 
apparently not having learned its lesson, may be gearing up to meet re- 
newed consumer demand for larger, less efficient, cars. 

“What else could we expect,” one might ask, “in the midst of a global 
oil glut?” We might expect some ongoing recognition of the nagging 
reality that—despite fluctuations in supply and demand—petroleum 
is a finite resource. That means the process of “running out” should be 
prolonged through conservation, and the transition to sustainable 
sources of energy should be minimized through a renewal of commit- 
ment. However discomforting the thought, the good old days are gone 
forever. —Larry Paul Fuller 


Special thanks to Raymond Reed, of the Texas A&M Department of 
Architecture, for his advice and counsel during the preparation of this 
issue. 
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Ten Years Into the Energy Crisis 


An Overview 


By Raymond D. Reed 


In 1973, long lines waited for gas. In 
1983, long lines wait for jobs. 

In ten years, the high cost of fueling 
our factories and farms, heating our 
homes and running our businesses has 
squeezed us into recession. Production 
is down. Construction is down. Prices 
are up. Still there is plenty of everything, 
if you have the money. But, fewer do. 
Fewer work; fewer buy. 

Looking Back—The Problem 

The dominant force shaping our nation 
from World War II until 1973 was cheap 
oil and gas. Cheap, abundant oil and gas 
shaped and sized our homes, our cars, 
our offices, our cities, our highways, our 
farms, our factories—our total way of 
life. 

During these years, “to satisfy the 
market,” we built slurbs of fast-not-to- 
last-ticky-tacky-houses, and destroyed our 
cities’ country edges while becoming auto- 
dependent for survival. We built super- 
gas-tax-highways, bypassed small towns 
into oblivion, and ripped once-proud and 
powerful railroads into shreds. We did 
this, and more, with pride. America was 
“on the move.” “On-the-make™ con- 
spicuous consumption was the game, and 
we played it well, with little regret or 
remorse. 

But that was then. Now we—along 
with the other major industrial powers 
of the world—are dependent upon im- 
ported petroleum to sustain our economy. 
However, the factories of Western Europe 
and Japan, constructed after World War 
II, are more efficient than our factories. 
And the cities of Japan and Western 
Europe, constructed before the age of 
cheap energy, are more efficient than our 
cities. Their cars are more efficient than 
our cats. And our now-not-so-super high- 
ways are less efficient than their railroads. 

The combined overheads of inefficient 
industrial production, expensive distribu- 
tion, and a high, but comparatively waste- 
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ful, standard of living inhibit our success- 
ful competition in world markets, Our 
productivity, our buying power, and our 
quality of life continue to decline. Pros- 
perity shines only on those sharing in 
energy-related profits, those preparing for 
war, and those inventing new ways to do 
things better, using less: the Hondas, the 
Sonys, the Silicon Valley breakthroughs. 
Failure and Success 

What have we done, in the last ten years, 
to remedy our energy problem? Not 
much. We have failed to adopt a national 
energy policy. The current administration 
is methodically dismantling the Depart- 
ment of Energy, the Solar Energy Re- 
search Institutes, and all conservation 
programs. Get-it-out-of-the-ground-fast 
auctions of national resources to the 
highest bidder threaten even our national 
parks and seashores. It would appear that 
everything we have has a price. 

We have steadfastly discouraged the 
development of solar, wind, and other 
decentralized renewable resources, but 
we have generously subsidized the enor- 
mously expensive and potentially unsafe 
nuclear industries. If we could make war 
with windmills and sunshine, would the 
government subsidize renewable energy 
technologies? 

We tried, but failed, to adopt a national 
energy building code. We tried, but failed, 
to adopt energy performance standards. 
With few token exceptions (such as the 
IRS deduction for energy-conserving 
devices), our national legislative response 
has been a failure—an intentional failure 
—and our nation suffers from it. Fewer 
work. Fewer buy. 

State legislative responses generally 
have been more successful. Most states 
have statewide energy building codes of 
varying degrees of effectiveness, but the 
lack of a uniform energy code makes 
large-scale practice difficult. It is under- 
standable that Texas, in profiting from oil 


and gas exploitation, has refused to estab- 
lish a statewide energy building code. It 
is also regrettable. 

Throughout the land, a few cities have 
developed energy policies and develop- 
ment plans. Portland, Davis, and Boulder 
are notable examples, In Texas, Port 
Arthur has adopted development ordi- 
nances to optimize solar access. However, 
when all federal, state, and city efforts 
are averaged, our legislative response to 
the energy crisis must be rated a failure. 

What have we done as architects? We 
have Icarned a lot. In 1973, the profes- 
sion had no idea how much energy build- 
ings consumed. In 1975, the D.O.E. 
sponsored—and the AIA Research Cor- 
poration managed—a massive research 
project to determine energy uses in dif- 
ferent buildings and climates, This re- 
search provided the basis for increasingly 
accurate estimates of average and state- 
of-the-art energy standards for buildings. 

In 1973, few architects knew how to 
design energy-efficient buildings. In 
response to the energy crisis, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects revised its 
entire budget to prepare the requisite 
technical workbooks and successfully 
present the largest self-financed profes- 
sional development program in the nation. 
The AIA Energy in Architecture Seminar 
series has to date trained about 3,000 
architects to design more energy-efficient 
buildings. Twenty-five seminars will be 
taught in 1983; then the program will be 
withdrawn. Here is an opportunity to 
acquire immediately usable and market- 
able tools and techniques from two days 
of intensive work. Increasing energy 
prices increase the need for energy-ef- 
ficient design. 

AIA Energy Committee 

Since 1980, the AIA Energy Commit- 
tee has recommended a series of coordi- 
nated five-ycar plans to guide Institute 
policies and programs. Energy policics 
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adopted in December 1982 include: 

® support for a national energy policy, 

è research in energy-conscious design, 

è immediate emphasis on the energy- 
efficient redesign of existing buildings, 

è implementing performance-based 
building targets, 

è energy education at all levels, 

® energy conservation tax incentives, 

è the development of community-wide 
energy conservation strategies and 
techniques, 

è forming a national energy emergency 
preparedness task force on the built 
environment, ‘ 

è and supports for studies on how we 
can make the transition to a society 
based on renewable energy sources. 

It is an ambitious and essential program. 


AIA Foundation 

Current AIA Foundation (the old 

AIARC) energy activities include: 

è preparing an industry-wide energy data 
storage and retrieval system, 

© developing Energy Regional Urban 
Design Assistance Team Programs, 

® assisting in the revision of ASHRAE 
Standard 90-A (the basis for most 
Slate energy codes), 

è and preparing homebuilders’ and 
Manufacturers’ Guides for Energy 
Conservation. 

In every architectural school, there are 
two or three faculty members developing 
energy-efficient technical and design 
courses. Numerous notoriously under- 
funded small research projects are be- 
ginning to provide rational criteria for 
climate-sensitive energy-efficient design. 
Most schools are training a few computer- 
competent energy-efficient designers, who 
are sure to compete well in the job 
market. 

Economic pressures and increased skills 
in the profession have lowered average 
energy consumption in new buildings to 
about 75% of their 1973 counterparts. 
Seventy percent reductions in new build- 
ings and 50% reductions in renovated 
buildings are easily achievable. But the 
fact remains that, after 10 years into the 
energy crisis, regionally sensitive, energy- 
efficient design is still the exception 
rather than the rule. Our stock-plan- 
energy-hog housing style hasn't really 
changed. Nor have our office buildings, 
our shopping centers and our cities 
evolved for the better. Slick, stylish maga- 
zines still feature sweet architectural 
pastries and candy-colored confections. 
Pundits of the “let them eat cake” schools 
of design still prevail, while energy- 
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efficient design is considered an “add-on” 
service by many firms. 


Looking Ahead 

In view of our mixed success at coping 
with the problem of energy, what 
strategies should we employ for the 
future? Above all clse, we must recog- 
nize that the energy crisis will not go 
away. The giant jump from four- to 
forty-dollar oil forever changed the 
world’s economic system—despite a cur- 
rent temporary glut and softening of 
prices. Further fluctuations in energy 
prices, up and down, will create addi- 
tional havoc. The industrial nations of 
the world are enmeshed in a common 
web of inflation and recession. Third 
World potential defaults on deyelopment 
loans threaten the world’s monetary 
system. Witness Brazil and Mexico. The 
global economic system is changing. As 
the forces that shape society change, 

the architecture of its buildings and cities 
must change. Reduced availability of 
cheap oil and gas and the transition to 
more sustainable energy sources (coal, 
solar, nuclear, etc.) will force great 
changes in the cities, towns, farms, and 
factories of the world. It is inevitable. 

We cannot legislate a nostalgic return 
to the good old days. The increasing 
contrast between the fewer-but-richer and 
the unmet needs of the poor could breed 
revolution. Life sentences in the slums 
will not stimulate capitalism. Nor can we, 
as architects, attempt to maintain the 
staus quo. If we allow outmoded codes 
and practices to frustrate intelligent re- 
sponses to new needs, we will contribute 
to the decline of our nation, We must 
master ageless concepts and new tech- 
nologies to develop a sustainable archi- 
lecture of energy-efficient buildings and 
cities. We must learn how to live better, 
using less, 

Less energy per person does not re- 
quire a lower standard of living. The 
great lasting literature, music and archi- 
tecture of the world was conceived and 
created using less than we now possess, 
The most exciting cities and soul-satisfy- 
ing towns of the world use less energy 
per person than we do. 

Even the most optimistic predict that 
it will take several decades to fully de- 
velop alternative energy sources, During 
this critical transition, architects must 
develop and perfect the concepts and 
techniques of sustainable architecture. 

We must re-learn how to design with 
nature. Energy-efficient, regionally sen- 
sitive buildings are essential to sustainable 


architecture. And we must extend energy- 
efficient design to the community scale; 
it is not enough to design energy-efficient 
buildings in wasteful cities. We must 
tighten city perimeters and increase den- 
sities io sustain mass transit. Creative 
adaptive reuse and urban infill are 
essential. 

As architects we must advocate 
multiple-use buildings and more finely 
mixed land uses to support efficient and 
enjoyable communities. While buildings 
may become bigger (whole galleria- 
enclosed communities), they shouldn't 
necessarily get taller. Horribly inefficient 
tall office buildings, made increasingly 
obsolete and unnecessary by electronic 
breakthroughs, bave dehumanized our 
downtowns, Urban land reform may be 
necessary. 


Getting Serious 

The successful transition to sustainable 
architecture and a nation of energy- 
efficient buildings and cities will be, at 
best, a close race between the decline of 
conventional supplies and resources and 
the development of viable alternatives. 
Therefore, we cannot be complacent. We 
cannot drag our feet like the U.S. car 
industry without suffering a similar fate. 
We must advocate and practice sustain- 
able architecture. And we must become 
activists in the process. 

As architects—as a profession—we 
have a responsibility to provide the best 
possible service to sustain the environ- 
mental health of our clients and our 
society. Amusing architectural fripperies 
may be indulged, only if they do not 
harm the environmental health of the 
community, It is our responsibility to 
produce sustainable architecture that 
shelters the soul and substance of our 
people. Nothing less. 


Raymond D. Reed is a professor of 
architecture at Texas A&M University 
and a recognized spokesman in support 
of energy-conscious design. 
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Energy Potpourri 


Recent Responses to the Issue of Energy-Conscious Design 


Traditional Dog-Run Helps Ventilate Modern-Day Coastal Retreat 


SAILOR’S RETREAT, NEAR 
GALVESTON BAY, BY ENVIRON- 
MENT ASSOCIATES, HOUSTON 
Located 30 miles east of Houston on a 
canal near Galveston Bay, this house is 
designed to take advantage of sea views 
and prevailing sea breezes. A dog-run ves- 
tibule funnels southeast breezes to a deck 
on the northwest side of the house, where 
the views are, or can serve as an air- 
lock entry to front and back yards when 
the house is mechanically heated or 
cooled. A clerestory above a second- 
floor gallery brings natural light into the 
house and helps ventilate the interior by 
creating a “thermal chimney” effect, pull- 
ing air through ground-level windows 
and doors and exhausting it out the top 
of the house. To reduce heat gain and 
transfer, foil-faced paperboard is laid 
over rafters in the roof, with an air space 
on both sides allowing air to enter and 
exit through soffit and ridge vents. Walls 
Northwest side. are similarly ventilated. Other features 
= include an overhanging second floor on 
the northwest to protect windows below 
\ from the afternoon sun, light colors to 
1 reflect the sun's rays and wall and ceiling 
fans to circulate internal air. During its 
first year of use, according to the archi- 
tect, the owner didn't turn the air- 
conditioner on until midsummer. And in 
winter, the entry deck on the south side, 
protected from the north wind, was 
often warm enough for sunbathing. 


eas | aot foe Additional Credits 
* “ Project Architect: Laverne Williams 
7 * Project Team: David Prince and Uli Zwar 
Structural Engineer: Pieratt Stalinsky Inc., 
Houston 
Contractor: Clayton Company Construc- 
tors, Houston 
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Mix of Passive-Solar Features Cools Southeast Texas Farmhouse 


CARSON FARMHOUSE, 
McDADE, BY MICHAEL 
GARRISON, AUSTIN 
In the coastal hot-humid climatic zone 
in Texas, which extends as far inland as 
Austin, the biggest problem as far as 
human comfort is concerned is how to 
stay cool and dry seven months out of the 
year (from April through October). To 
that end, the 2,000-square-foot Carson 
farmhouse in McDade, situated in the 
somewhat incongruous “Lost Pines” belt 
25 miles west of Giddings, is designed to 
combine four passive-cooling measures: 
shading, ventilation, thermal grounding 
and recirculation of internal air. High- 
mass walls of insulated and stuccoed con- 
crete block are shaded by evergreen trees 
and overhangs and thermally grounded 
to the cool earth by a deep foundation 
beam with continuous slab-edge insula- 
tion around the perimeter. A roof-top 
cupola, 30 feet above the 1,000-square- 
foot central living room, serves to venti- 
late hot air out the top. Equipped with 
attic fans and return-air ducts, the cupola 
also recirculates inside air to prevent 
temperature stratification. Additional 
cooling is provided by ceiling fans, which 
| move dehumidified inside air around at 
speeds up to 250 feet per minute. Due to 
the lightened load. the air conditioner is 
one-third the size of the unit normally 
used in a 2,000-square-foot house. Heat- 
ing in winter (from November through 
March) is provided by a wood-burning 
stove and a sunspace on the south side 
of the house 


Additional Credits 
Contractor: PTLG Construction Co., Central living room with cupola above. 
Bastrop 

Owner: David and Barbara Carson, Mc- 

Dade 
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Back to the Basi r a House in the Plantersville Pines 


Broad overhangs reduce heat load 


STEVENSON RESIDENCE, 
PLANTERSVILLE, BY RAYMOND 
D. REED, COLLEGE STATION 
Nestled into a clearing among the tall 
Plantersville pines, the Stevenson House 
incorporates a broad range of straight- 
forward passive solar strategies, in addi- 
tion to the use of active solar collectors 
for heating water. In winter months, a 
south- and east-facing greenhouse 
sunroom with a slab floor provides 
radiant heat for the adjoining living 
room and master bedroom. In summer 
months, the glass panels are replaced hy 
screens to form a sereened-in porch. 
Ceiling fans and through ventilation help 
moderate indoor temperatures in this 
relatively mild microclimate 

An ECI reflective metal roof, insu- 
lated to R-30, slopes down to form 
broad overhangs and porches which shade 
exterior walls and minimal fenestration 
The walls, of stucco on foam board, are 
insulated to R-20. 

Clerestory windows assist ventilation 
and, with skylights, provide interior 
lighting during the day. 


Additional Credits 

Builder: Salerno Construction Co., Bryan 

Roof: Engineered Components, Inc., 
Houston (Stafford) 
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Something | 


be one of the first to utilize the XEN- 
WALL—touted by Texas Industries as a 
major innovation in passive solar tech- 
niques, Designed by Joe and Buddy 
Beard, of Xenarcx, Inc., in Fort Worth, 
the system features a collector wall made 
of concrete block turned on its side and 
glazed on both sides with 14 -inch glass. 
Covered by a solarium, the south-facing 
wall collects heat from the sun, which is 
absorbed by air blown through passages 
in the wall. The wann air then circulates 
through channels around the base of the 
structure and throughout all exterior 
walls, which are covered with exterior 
insulation and 4 brick veneer. Heat there- 
fore radiates inward, moderating indoor 
temperatures. In summer, blinds shade 
the solarium and mechanically cooled air 
is circulated through the walls 

Additional Credits 


Consultants: Xenarcx (mechanical), Leon 
Levitt (structural) 
Builder: Terra Systems, Inc. 


= * . - t 
SOUZA RESIDENCE, FORT WORTH, 
BY BOOTHE & ASSOCIATES, 
FORT WORTH 
Now nearing completion, this house will 
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Photography by Robt. Cook 


South-facing solarium collects heat. 


XEN-WALL interior. 
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Diagram shows air pass to be covered by wallboard and 
flooring. Air is drawn over the wall surface through spaces 
created by strategic placement of furring strips. In summer, the 
air is mechanically cooled only at night, when low, non-peak- 
load utility rates are in effect. The massive walls stay cool 
through the day. 


North side. 


Suburban School: Lessons on Energy are Here for the Learning 


Photography by Richard Payne 


View looking west. 


LIESTMAN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, ALIEF, BY MRW 
ARCHITECTS, HOUSTON 

This elementary school was the winning 
project in Houston Lighting & Power 
Company's 1982 Energy Awards Pro- 
gram and was designed by a firm 
specializing not only in schools, but in 
energy-conscious design. High energy 
performance is achieved in buildings 
that look conventional, but which in- 
corporate both basic and highly sophis- 
ticated conservation techniques. 

This school is oriented so that all glass 
is either facing north or is 100 percent 
shaded, and glazing is limited to only 
S percent of the exterior wall. Both the — — 
tilt up concrete panel walls and the 
roof ure heavily insulated; the overall 
building envelope, excluding glass, has 
a “U” value of 04 

Linear skylights and clerestory win- 
dows reduce artificial lighting needs: 
installed lighting consumes only 1.2 
watts per sq. ft. at full capacity. 

Cooling is achieved by a solar-assisted 
water-o-air heal pump system with a 
124-ton capacity for 86,000 square feet 
{about half the normal requirement). 
Normally, heating requirements can be 
met by merely turning on the lights; in 
special situations, the heating cycle of 
the heat pump can be used 

Part of the architects’ basic approach 
to conservation is to consider both “how” 
and “when” energy is used in this par- 
ticular building type. Thoughtful answers 
uncover energy-saving Opportunities and 
lead to specific conservation strategies. 


Glass is recessed; biank wall faces west. Skylights minimize use of artificial lighting. 
Mural depicts naturai resources. i 


* 


Additional Credits 

Consultants: McDermott-Hudson Engineer- 
ing (MEP and structural) 8 — 

General Contractor: Spaw-Glass, Inc 

Note: The architects were formerly 
McKittrick Drennan Richardson and f 
Wallace Architects Incorporated 
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Returns Not Yet in on Inspired Attempt to Cool by Active Solar 


MEMORIAL STATION 

POSTAL SERVICE FACILITY, 
HOUSTON, BY CLOVIS 
HEIMSATH ASSOCIATES, 
FAYETTEVILLE 

As originally conceived in the late 705, 
the Memorial Station Postal Service fa- 
cility in Houston was intended to prove 
the feasibility of active-solar cooling as 
well as heating in the Houston climate. 
Although successful at heating, this on- 
going research project has been modified 
over the years until engineers now think 
they may have all the bugs out as far 

as cooling is concerned. Antifreeze and 
heat exchangers were added to the 
rooftop solar collectors following a 
freeze several years ago during which 
many of the pancls were damaged; an 
electric chiller now augments the less 
efficient absorptive chiller; and thermo- 
stats have been installed in the storage 
tanks, which have been moved above 
ground 


Additional Credits 

Engineers: Nat Krahl & Associates (struc- 
tural); Timmerman Engineers 
(mechanical) 

General Contractor: Westpark Construc- 
tion Company 


SAN ANTONIO INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT, SAN ANTONIO, BY 
HEERY/MARMON MOK/SIMPSON, 
ATLANTA AND SAN ANTONIO 
Now under construction just cast of the 
existing terminal building at the San 
Antonio International Airport is a new 
$64 million terminal whose design is 
based on the very latest in energy- use 
simulation, control and analysis of op- 
tions. A computer determined the opti- 
mum mix of roof and wall U values as 
well as the placement of skylights and 
windows, which is calculated to let in 
just the right amount of natural light to 
lessen the lighting load without adding 
to the heat gain. Energy use in the fa 
cilily will be regulated by a computer- 
ized energy management system, which 
will control duty cycling, chiller opera- 
tion and water storage in a 500,000- 
gallon tank, scheduling of outside air 
and daylighting intake, and the use of 
ait handling units. The terminal is sched- 
uled to be completed in mid-1984. 


Additional Credits 
Project Manager: Day & Zimmerman, Inc. 
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Winds of Energy Consciousness Generate Power in West Texas 


WIND GENERATORS, 
PAMPA AND LUBBOCK, 
BY JAY CARTER ENTERPRISES, 


BURKBURNETT 
4 As the rest of the nation begins to re- 
4 flect more on the sun for solar, and 


scratch deeper into the earth for coal, 
some West Texans are relying on the pre- 
vailing winds to blow their energy prob- 
lems away. While not yet regarded as an 
ally in a region Where menacing sand- 
storms are common, the wind is begin- 
ning to exhibit potential for producing 
electrical power. Recognizing this poten- 
tial, and convinced there's a future in it, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mack installed two 
25-kilowatt wind generators during the 


construction of their new house, guest 
house, greenhouse, poultry house and 
pump house in Pampa. Presently, the 
generators are providing for all the 
Macks’ electrical needs, and plans call for 
the installation of a 125-kilowatt wind 
generator that will offer five times the 
—— 


current capacity. Up the road a bit, Gray 
County Judge Carl Kennedy’s home is 
served by one of five 60-foot towers 
topped by 32-foot rotors; unused power 
from the other four is sold back to the 
power company at a price equal to 
“avoided costs” (electric utilities are re- 
| quired by the Public Utility Regulatory 
Act of 1978 to purchase energy from 
qualifying small producers at a rate equal 
to what it cost the utilities to produce the 
energy). And in Lubbock 200 miles 
south, the St. John Neumann Catholic 
Church combines two alternative ap- 
proaches—wind energy and earth shelter 
to cut down on the inordinate amount 
of energy that a church building typical- 
ly consumes compared to hours actually 
used, Five wind generators provide elec- 
tricity for light and heat, while the build- 
ing is partially underground to help stabi- 
lize temperatures inside. 


Wind generator at Mack house, Pampa. Generators at Judge Kennedy's, Pampa. 


—Tom Davis 


Additional Credits 
Maufacturer and Installer: Jay Caner En- 
terprises, Burkburnett 


St. John Nuemann Catholic Church, Lubbock. 
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High Ceilings Open Up and Air Out Earth-Sheltered Interiors 


BOOTHE HOUSE, PARKER 
COUNTY, BY BOOTHE & 
ASSOCIATES, FORT WORTH 

Unlike most earth-sheltered houses, the 
Boothe house near Fort Worth has a 
pitched roof, which the architect de- 
signed to maximize the ceiling height 
inside, thereby opening up the potentially 
dank, basement-like interior. The higher 
ceiling (12 feet, eight inches at its peak) 
also allows hot air to rise and be exhaust- 
ed through a skylighted thermal chimney, 


~ — p> 3 pulling the prevailing southwest breezes 
-< í through operable windows on the south- 
| bal ARIF Ss. a a facing facade to ventilate the house. Ceil- 


AT) ing fans assist by recirculating inside air. 
Shading is provided by a five-foot over- 
hang over the exposed facade and a hori- 
zontal trellis for vines. Conerete walls and 
floors are thermally grounded at the 
proper depth to tap a near-constant earth 
temperature of 65 degrees. A heat pump 
serves as conventional backup 


Additional Credits 

Project Architect: Ray W. Boothe 
Structural Engineer: Wiiliam D. Walker 
Mechanical Engineer: James MeCure 
Contractor: Terra Systems 


CHILD CARE CENTER, 

BROOKS AIR FORCE BASE, 

SAN ANTONIO, BY O'NEILL 

& PEREZ, SAN ANTONIO 

This 8,100-square-foot building was 
tucked into the highest and steepest part 
of its south-sloping site to catch prevail- 
ing breezes from the southeast, which are 
taken advantage of by operable windows 
and exhaust monitors, and to leave the 
more level parts of the site open for play 
areas. A two-foot overhang protects the 
facade from the high summer sun while 
letting in warmth and light from the 
lower sun in winter, Although not pos- 
sessing a high U-value, the 18-inch-thick 
earthen roof creates an effective thermal 
lag; by the time heat penetrates the roof, 
the sun has set. The earth shelter 

also serves as a thermal mass to main- 
Lain interior temperatures al a relatively 
stable 70 degrees (the same constant 
temperature as that of the enveloping 
earth at six fcet). 


Additional Credits 

Principal-in-Charge: Larry O'Neill 
Project Architect; Mark Oppelt 
Structural Engineers: Feigenspan & Pinnel 
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HYPOTHETICAL OFFICE 
BUILDING, HOUSTON, BY 
CAUDILL ROWLETT SCOTT, 
HOUSTON 

It is a shame that this building may not 

be built. It is good sculpture. It is good 
energy engineering. It is good architec- 
ture. And, it is more. It has much to 

teach us—perhaps more than its designers 
intended, 

In combining ageless concepts of 
wind-tower air scoops and seasonally 
appropriate sun- and shade-producing 
forms with solar collectors and computer 
monitored lighting, daylighting, HVAC, 
fire safety and personal security systems, 
it clearly illustrates that “cutting-edge” 
technologies can complement climate- 
sensilive concepts to spell architecture 
with a big “A,” 

Current office buildings trap so much 
internally-generated heat within hermeti 
cally sealed walls that on the coldest 
day of the year, in Texas, the average 
office building is cooling, not heating, its 
inhabitants. This one wouldn't. Its natural 
breezes, balconies, and day-lit rooms 
would refresh office tasks. Corridors and 
atrium spaces would have no mechanical 
heating or cooling at all, while office 
spaces would utilize mechanical systems 
only as required. 

But this is not a building. It is, or could 
be, a community. It has, or could have 
with some “minor” program adjustments, 
all of the elements for quality community 
design, Its cars are parked below grade. 
Secure and out of the way. they return 
the land to the people for outside enjoy- 
ment in parks, playgrounds, and more 
urbane activities. Houston, more than 
most cities, needs this. 

Entering the 550-foot-Jong atrium 
(actually there are two and there could 
be more}, one could experience the 
sense of community fondly recalled from 
European town squares and plazas. A 
notable contribution of 20th century 
architects will be the enclosed town 
square. 

Within the perimeter of this atrium, 
one could squeeze the shops and services 
necessary to live the good life, and the 
offices and companies to sustain it, Taking 
one last liberty with the program, I would 
lease the upper floors for residential use 
Safe, private, condominiums with hal- 
conies and distant views within secure 
walking distance of shops, schools, work 
and recreation could provide attractive, 
energy-efficient, enriched and enjoyable 


Prototype Blends Ageless Concepts with Computer-Age Technology 
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ABOVE: Building form scoops up breezes {the Malkaj Concept) and natural light. 
A computer would regulate air conditioning and lighting according to outside conditions, 
BELOW: Office space section illustrates views and ventilation. 


alternatives to today’s air-conditioned car 
and office commuter. 

The mix of residential, office, sales, 
and shop functions would diversify and 
enrich life within the building. It would 
also represent a sensible alternative to the 
energy-intensive practice of providing 
equivalent services in separate but widely 
scattered zones throughout the city. 

This building, slanting away from the 
street, would expose and reflect the sky, 
making one feel more at one with nature 
Today's vertical-walled office buildings 


shrink men on the street, This one 
wouldn't. 

If mixed uses were permitted here, the 
building would contain all the energy- 
efficient, technical and economically 
viable systems to sustain a balanced com- 
munity life. Like Le Corbusier's unbuilt 
designs for Algiers, it offers a superior 
prototype to today’s way of life. Un- 
fortunately, like Le Corbusier's design, 
it may live only in print to excite the 
imagination of designers on what might 


have been or could be. —Raymond Reed 
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Professional Model 


OAK TREES 


PALM TREES 
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SHEET ROFOAM 


All of our professional quality architec- 
tural model materials are available for 
local pick up or delivery (at slight addition- 
al charge). We will pack the same or next 
day and ship as required to our custom- 
ers in other cities. While our stock of most 
items is considerable, we would appreci- 
ate as much notice as possible on large 
orders, Please call ahead for inquiries 
pertaining to special orders and/or ap- 
plicable quantity discounts. Company 
accounts, with approved credit, Master- 
charge, VISA or Company checks are 
acceptable 


Professional 
Model 
Materials 


Circle 29 on Reader inquiry Cara 


Materials 


Please call or write to the following 
address for our 1982/1983 catalogue 
We welcome inquiries or requests 
concerning new products 


Sales Office: 

1217 West Loop North, Suite 100 
Houston, TX 77055 
713-957-8254 


W. F. Burwell, Partner 
Helen Burwell, Partner 


American Airlines Southern Reservations Office 


An Energy-Conscious Blending of Function and Form 


ABOVE: Long and low, the building is 


nestled into a grove of honey mesquite 


trees near DEW Airport. RIGHT: Alumi- 


num “eyebrows” provide sun control for 
second-story windows, 
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The American Airlines Southern Reser- 
vations Office is a consolidation of 
several facilities in the south and central 
parts of the country. It is located in a 
grove of honey mesquite trees on the 
600-acre American Airlines campus, 
directly south of the DFW Airport, and 
consists of two stories and 150,000 
square feet, 

The architects, Corgan Associates, 
Inc., of Dallas, gave primary considera- 
tion to energy efficiency in developing 
the architectural form. The building is 
a double cruciform shape, which corres- 
ponds with agent groupings, and is 
oriented north-south for minimal solar 
gain. Connecting the two cross forms 
is a central sky-lit atrium, which serves 
as the major circulation space and dining 
area. The atrium provides visual and 
sensory relief for employees and, as an 
energy measure, reduces the overall 
exterior envelope. Night operations can 
be clustered around the atrium space, 
allowing those areas within the farthest 
extensions of the plan to be totally shut 
off until morning. 

The building exterior is of white 
precast concrete panel, which not only 
reflects the Texas sun but also provides 
thermal lag time for heat transfer through 
the wall. Exterior fenestration is limited 
to only 20 percent of the wall and ts 
shaded to reduce solar gain. The second- 
floor windows are shaded by six-foot 
aluminum “eyebrows” and windows on 
the first floor are deeply recessed under 
the second-floor overhang. Shading the 
fenestration also reduces glare and there- 
by addresses the crucial requirement of 
a proper visual comfort level for 
viewing the reservationists’ CRT screens. 

Developed by computer, the lighting 
scheme utilizes high-intensity, upward- 
directed lighting columns as a supple- 
ment to natural light, particularly within 
the agent work areas. These columns 
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Richard Payne 


develop a one-watt-per-square-foot 
energy consumption rate, which is well 
below federal guidelines. 

A computer program was also used to 
help determine the most energy-efficient 
and first-cost-efficient HVAC system 
A variable air volume unit with exterior 
zone heating coils was selected as the 
optimum strategy. The building's 800 
CRT units and a high concentration of 
employees preclude supplemental heat- 
ing loads in winter under most conditions. 
Heat recovery boxes in the ceiling plenum 
space recapture this “found” heat for 
redistribution to the exterior perimeter 
zone on marginal heating demand days. 

This system also reduces water heating 
requirements for further energy savings. 
The mechanical system, coupled with an 
energy-efficient envelope, develops a 

net hourly beating requirement of 

15 Btu/square foot. — Larry Paul Fuller 


Richard Payne 


Credits 

Architects: Corgan Associates, Inc., Dallas 

Client: American Airlines 

Consultants: William K. Hall (MEP); 
Edward L. Wilson (structural); Carter 
& Burgess, Fort Worth (civil); H.G. 
Rice (food facilities) 

Landscape Architect: Howard Garrett 

General Contractor: Great Southwest 
Construction Co. 

Acoustics: Acoustic Design Associates, Inc 

Construction Management, Interiors, 
Graphics: Corgan Associates, Inc. 


Central atrium space provides visual and sensory relief for employees and reduces external 
envelope as an energy conservation measure. 
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First-floor windows are deeply recessed; second-floor windows 
are Shaded with “eyebrows.” 
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Second floor plan. 
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Passive Solar in the Land of Adobe 


A Sampling of Work by Four New Mexico Firms 


By Kevin J. Lorenz 


As “energy consciousness” and “regional- 
ism” become increasingly predominate 
programmatic considerations, we here 
take a “peck across the border” at a 
sampling of work by four New Mexico 
firms. What is unique about these firms 
and projects is their response to the in- 
herent characteristics of a southwest 
building tradition. To better understand 
the depth of these influences, we must 
first ask, “What is it that makes this part 
of the country distinctive?” A native to 
this region may give the same answer as 
a convert that being first and foremost 
the climate. Still others will swear by the 
kaleidoscope of scenery beneath the day- 
time and twilight skies. Responses such 
as these are by no means new, and in- 
deed echo through the four periods of 
early New Mexico architectural history 
Indian, Spanish Colonial, Territorial and 
American. The physical impressions left 
by the centuries of occupation these 
periods represent may be found built up 
into the steep sides of cliffs, perched 
commandingly atop scattered mesas, or 
left abandoned along the banks of a 
once-swilt flowing river. New Mexico 

is a land where, heretofore, the most 
lasting of built forms has been that of 
Indian ancestry; where the seeds of 
Christianity were sown by the Spaniards 
who, more often than not, fought to see 
that their crop flourished; and where 

the most recent inhabitants, the Ameri- 
cans of today, have in both heritages a 
rich palette from which to draw 
inspiration. 

That Albuquerque's growth into a 
major urban center has resulted in di- 
verse and often conflicting architectural 
predispositions comes as little surprise. 
There remains, however, a tangible spirit 
of place in parts of the city where the 
geography and local building traditions 
continue to be strong influences. 
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Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


Stockebrand Residence: 

Maria Schiff & Associates 

Located in the Sandia Mountain 
foothills is the Stockebrand residence. 
The owner, Thomas Stockebrand, di- 
rector of engineering for Digital Com- 
puters in Albuquerque, came to architects 
Edward Mazria and Mare Schiff with 

the desire for a house that would dem- 
onstrate the feastbility of minimal reliance 
on a public power supply limited to 
electricity. The client required a one- 
tevel house for a family of five, with 
visually connected living spaces, privacy 
between the adult and children’s areas, 
and an integrated swimming pool en- 
closure to act as the focal point of the 
design. The resultant passive solar house 


form was one of clustered building parts 
projecting and opening onto outdoor 
spaces, not unlike the historic precedents 
of pueblo imagery found in this region. 
Circulation through the house occurs 
along the edge between the living spaces 
(grouped along the south face of the 
building) and the pool enclosure, which 
acts as a thermal buffer from the winter 
winds, The 45-degree orientation of these 
living spaces affords an opportunity for 
direct solar gain in winter through 
clerestory windows, while taking advan- 
tage through lower windows of spec- 
tacular views toward the city 1,000 feet 
below to the southwest. The pool en- 
closure, which is heated through a large 
sawtooth clerestory (and to some extent 


Texas Architect 


by active solar panels achieving water 
temperatures of 83 degrees), acts as a 
reradiating thermal mass and provides 
an interior heat source to the surround- 
ing uninsulated walls of the living spaces. 
The selection of materials used 
throughout the house was largely based 
on Mazria’s research for his book The 
Passive Solar House. Knowing that 
dark-colored masonry surfaces often 
overheat in direct sunlight. he utilized 
light-colored surfaces to reflect light to 
the masonry floor and other masonry 
interior surfaces. In this manner, the rate 
of absorption can be regulated and fine- 
tuned to the specific needs and charac- 
teristics of the building material. 
Summer cooling is facilitated by the 
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— LEFT: Living room with direct solar gain. 


use of overhangs shading all glazed 
areas, and by allowing the cool night 
breezes to flow through the house, there- 
by reducing the temperature of the 
thermal mass and providing comfortable 
interior surfaces throughout the day. 

As Mazria states, “The architecture of 
the building does most of the work.” 
Even so, it works because of the com- 
mitment on the part of the architect and 
client to produce a textbook example of 
energy-conscious design which stands as 
a fine counterpoint to the jagged peaks 
of the Sandia Mountains beyond. 

Kress Residence: 

Ervin E. Addy, Robert W. Peters 
Also located at the base of the 
Sandia Mountains is the Mr. & Mrs. 


Kitchen accepts the sun. 


Donald L. Kress residence. At an eleva- 
tion of 6,400 feet, several hundred feet 
above the river valley, it is situated in a 
high desert landscape of arroyos, granite 
houlders and exotic vegetation. The op- 
portunity to build in the higher eleva- 
tions of the foothills where there is no 
clearly defined historic precedent for 
dwellings allowed the architects, Ervin 
E. Addy and Rohert W. Peters of Albu- 
querque, to use the more established 
lowland building forms in a “non-literal 
translation” which seeks to incorporate 
new attitudes toward energy conserva- 
tion in the face of a limited public 
power supply. 

The house sits close to the road on the 
north, terracing down seven levels to the 
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BELOW: View from east, RIGHT: Bedroom sitting area. 


south, allowing the incorporation of 
clerestory lighting into most of the 
rooms. The entry foyer gives access to 
all parts of the house, with living-dining- 
kitchen-utility arcas to the west, master 
bedroom-sitting room-dressing and bath 
to the east, and guest bath, storage and 
library-guest room to the south. The 
stair-step arrangement of spaces also 
protects the south and east terraces from 
the prevailing northwest winter winds, 
while utilizing the southwest summer 
breezes to provide optimum ventilation 
throughout the house. 

included in the design are 16-inch 
concrete, unvented Trombe walls on prin- 
cipal south-facing elevations. The walls 
have plaster interior surfaces and stucco 
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Photography by Brooks Photo 


exterior, with a four-inch air space cre- 
ated by setting one-inch insulating glass 
into bronze anodized frames applied to 
the exterior. The stucco surface visible 
behind the glass is a lighter color so as 

to minimize the visual effect of large 
voids which violate the adobe tradition of 
deep-set small glazed openings to the 
south. The Trombe walls comprise about 
30% of the exterior surface on these 
elevations and, in conjunction with a 
roof-mounted solar hot water heater, re- 
sult in a solar contribution of 64% of 
the total heating requirement. 

Three shades of grey-green were 
chosen for the exterior stucco, to com- 
plement the natural vegetation on the 
site. The south and east facades are the 


— 
Sunken living area. 


darkest color, to provide maximum ab- 
sorption of heat. The west and 

north walls are a medium shade, while 
the courtyard walls remain pale, match- 
ing the color of the sage plants on the 
site. Interior walls are a still softer green, 
and floor tiles are the tan color of the 
earth surrounding the house. 

Rio Grande Nature Center: 

Antoine Predock 

Descending the foothills of the Sandias 
to the rolling terrain of the Rio Grande 
Valley, one is confronted with what New 
Mexico architect Antoine Predock refers 
to as “a rapidly diminishing Albuquerque 
ecosystem.” The prime resource of the 
valley—water—has traditionally shaped 
the lives of valley inhabitants with me- 
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Photography by Brooks Photo 


Water-filled plastic tubes retain heat from lights. 


BELOW: Tunnel through berm to entry. 


andering canals creating complex and 
interesting paths for people and irriga- 
tion. The natural wetlands ecosystems 
harbor an incredibly diverse set of pro- 
cesses that contrast dramatically with 
the upland semi-arid mesas. Predock’s 


Rio Grande Nature Center and Preserve, 


with its I 70-acre site on the Rio Grande 
Flyway for migratory wildfowl, stands 
as a symbol of the importance these wet- 
land areas have in Albuquerque's past, 
present, and future development. 

The Nature Center building acts as a 
“blind” from which the activity of the 
surrounding preserve may be viewed 
without intrusion. Predock chose a 
“river-hottom vernacular” as a source 
of design elements. An eight-foot 
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ABOVE: Fortress-like structure has controlled views. 


Plan. 


diameter corrugated culvert is used as a 
tunnel-like entry on the bermed southern 
side of the building. The use of rough, 
board-formed concrete for a building 
shell alludes to drainage headwalls. 
Since children’s groups will be major 
users, the facility has a playful, yet edu- 
cational, emphasis. Once inside, a ramp 
descends through “view layers“ a series 
of exhibits that alternate between con- 
trolled vistas and interpretive displays to 
augment the actual views. A reverse 
periscope is used to view the underwater 
aquatic life in its natural state in the 
wetland pond adjacent to the building. 
The exhibit terminates at the bottom of 
the ramp with a close-up view to animal 
burrows. On exiting, the flow is past an 


A/V area, through a small orientation 
amphitheater and then on to interpretive 
trails. 

On the entry side, earth berms covered 
with native grasses stabilize the environ- 
mental load; water against the opposite 
side serves the same function. Inside, a 
row of eight-foot-high water-filled plastic 
tubes circles the sunken, ramped exhibit/ 
view area. Focused light shimmers 
through these tubes to create an under- 
water effect while warming the water 
for thermal storage as a passive solar 
contribution, 


(Continued) 
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ABOVE AND BELOW: Second-phase 
residences. 


La Luz del Sol: 
Barker-Bol & Associates 
Antoine Predock has also been in- 
volved in the first phase development for 
a city-within-a-city planned community 
on Albuquerque's West Mesa called La 
Luz Condominiums. A second phase of 
this 400-acre development, designed by 
Hildreth Barker and Andrew Bol of Al- 
buquergue, is being called La Luz del 
Sol. The concept calls for a mixed use of 
residential, office, recreational and open 
space. The first of the office units is 
now completed and eventually will be 
part of a series of office complexes 
acting as a buffer along Coors Boule- 
vard, a major thoroughfare 

The residential portion of the second- 
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Office complex. 


phase development has also been com- 
pleted and exhibits some of the same 
concern for energy conservation rooted 
in the southwest building traditions 
examined earlier. The homes are all 
solar-oriented, employing brick floors 
throughout and adobe on all southern 
exposures to aid in thermal storage. Sky- 
lights and operable windows are also 
included in each unit. The placement of 
the living units rising up and along the 
site to the northeast supplies each resident 
an equally spectacular view across the 
river bosque and city to the Sandias and 
Manzanos, and north to the Sangre de 
Cristos and Jemez mountains. 

What this development lacks in terms 
of individual identity for each home- 
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Community room. 


owner, and the custom- fit sophistication 
afforded other than the speculative buyer, 
it makes up for in its ambitious and in- 
deed prophetic organizational concept— 
that of a planned, self-contained com- 
munity. 

All four of these projects—though 
only a representative sampling of equally 
meritorious projects throughout New 
Mexico—have as a commonality their 
commitment to and interaction with the 
inherent characteristics of the land, cli- 
mate and people that are the southwest. 


Kevin J. Lorenz, formerly of Pratt, Box & 
Henderson in Dallas, is in a graduate 
architecture program at UT-Austin. 
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The Symbol of Service 


Energy-Conscious Design 


The Maturing Process 


By Larry Bickle, Ph.D., P.E. 


The energy crisis has taught us how to 
build more cost-effective buildings. A 
recent DOE study* of Owens Corning 
energy conservation award winners con- 
cludes that the 1981 participants reduced 
energy consumption by 50% as compared 
to 1973 conventional practice. And in 
some cases, this was accomplished with 
no increase in relative cost. 

These results are significant, and our 
experience is similar. As specialized 
mechanical engineers on some 75 major 
projects, we have found that the best 
buildings frequently combine a 30 to 
50% reduction in energy consumption 
with a 5 to 15% reduction in initial 
construction cost. The worst projects 
cost more than their conventional coun- 
terparts, and don't work. 

We have watched many architectural 
firms, including some of the “Big 
Names,” go through three distinct phases 
of maturing as they learn to design 
successful energy-efficient buildings. 


Business as Usual; “Energy-efficient 
buildings are nothing but good design. 
We have always designed energy-efficient 
buildings. That's the mechanical engi- 
neer's problem, and ‘old George’ has been 
designing efficient buildings for years.” 


Zeal: “Energy should be the foundation 
of Architecture! This project is a great 
energy challenge! This is going to be the 
MOST energy-efficient building ever! 
This is a great project for a double 
envelope with a Trombe wall and day- 
lighting! But it may cost a little more.” 


Maturity: “Energy can be an important 
design determinant along with form, 
function, cost and time. With just a little 
information about energy end uses, we 
can focus on the important energy prob- 
lems. The goal is to develop a cost- 
effective building.” 

The “business as usual“ phase may lose 
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clients but is not dangerous. They quickly 
spot this approach as resistance to change 
or lack of motivation. Smart clients begin 
to ask embarrassing questions like: 


What was the energy use for your 
most recent building? 

è Who designed those energy-efficient 
buildings your firm did in the 1920s? 

e What energy conservation concepts 
will you consider, and how will you 
integrate energy considerations into 
the design process? 


In time, the motivation builds to 
actually do something different, and that 
leads to the dangerous zealot phase. 
Motivation and enthusiasm without in- 
formation and a realistic viewpoint is a 
sure prescription for disaster. If the 
building functions at all, it is likely to be 
an expensive “Rube Goldberg” concoction 
that is ugly and inefficient—all to 
make a “meaningful” energy statement. 
The buildings produced in the zealot 
phase give individual architects and 
energy conservation a bad name. 

Those firms that go beyond the zealot 
phase mature by adding information and 
perspective to their motivation and en- 
thusiasm. The results are low-key build- 
ings that save 30 to 50% as compared 
to “business as usual“ buildings and cost 
no more to build. At first glance, many 
of these mature buildings would be over- 
looked by an energy zealot. From an 
architectural viewpoint, the differences 
from conventional buildings tend to be 
minor Variations in aspect ratio, ori enta- 
tion and fenestration. Emphasis is on 
maximizing cost effectiveness, not on 
maximizing energy savings at any cost. 

In our experience, the zealot phase is 
universal. Design teams differ only in 
how long this phase lasts and whether or 
not they eventually mature or fall back 
to “business as usual.” 

For the last few years, our firm has 


specialized in helping design teams get 
through the zealot phase as quickly and 
as painlessly as possible. The potential 
conflict is obvious. The challenge is to 
provide realistic engincering information 
and perspective without directing the 
design or inhibiting the enthusiasm and 
creativity that can lead to great design 
breakthroughs. 

We first tried to develop design meth- 
ods and procedures to ensure good design. 
We failed every time. Good design is 
talent-dependent. There is no magic, 
step-by-step formula that always works. 
If there were, engineers or computers 
could design buildings and there would 
be no need for the spontaneous, indi- 
vidual creativity of the designer. In the 
end, we concluded that the best engineer- 
ing support is to “play defense” against 
common mistakes. One way to do this is 
to ask hypothetical questions and provide 
typical data before the design effort 
starts: 


1) What is the major energy end use? 

A few typical building end-use break- 
outs for a San Antonio-type climate are 
shown for the sake of example in Figure 
1. Clearly, the priorities for energy solu- 
lions are different for different buildings 
with different uses. In this climate, heat- 
ing and cooling are about equal BTU 
uses for houses, but heating is unim- 
portant for office buildings. Sunspaces, 
Trombe walls and other passive heating 
solutions are not appropriate for offices. 
The next step would be to convert the 
information in Figure | into cost rather 
than BTU’s. 


*See “Design and Performance Trends for 
Energy-Efficient Commercial Buildings,” 
by John Kurtz, et al, of Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton Inc., for DOE, March 31, 1982. 
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“Motivation and enthusiasm without information and a 
realistic viewpoint is a sure prescription for disaster. If the 
building functions at all, it is likely to be a Rube Goldberg 
concoction that is ugly and inefficient—all to make a 


‘meaningful’ energy statement.” 


2) What is the preferred shape/ 
orientation? 

Figure 2 introduces the concept of 
“Building Blocks“ that are just “pieces” 
of a building. The blocks use typical 
glass areas and internal loads and are 
studied in different orientations. No par- 
ticular building shape is assumed. By 
comparing total energy use, designers 
can intuitively compare compact vs. €x- 
tended aspect ratio, and identify preferred 
orientations, With more study and com- 
parison of end-use breakouts, designers 
can develop insight into obvious con- 
servation modifications (¢.g., a shaded 
south block behaves as a north block), 
3) What design variables have the 
strongest influence on energy end use? 
Consider the concept of a 100% 
elimination of lighting, glass area, ther- 
mal transmission, or ventilation air as 
shown in Figure 3. For the clinic facility 
shown as a hypothetical case, removing 
all electric lights increases heating and 
reduces cooling, but the sum of heating 
and cooling is unchanged. A 100% re- 
duction in lighting produces a 45% 
change in total energy use. In this case, 
lighting is important in itself, but it 
doesn't change the sum of other energy 
loads. 

In contrast to lighting, infinite insu- 
lation (no transfer) only reduces energy 
use 4% , Therefore, additional insulation 
is not cost-effective and has no signifi- 
cance in this specific case. 

4) Are the subsystems balanced? 

The most common mistake in the 

zealot phase is making every subsystem 
energy-efficient. If the architect spends 
money on architectural features for 
daylighting, the electrical engineer prob- 
ably should not spend money on a high- 
efficiency lighting system. If the lights 
are only used a few hours per year. their 
efficiency is not important. The lowest 
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Annual San Antonio End Use Patterns—KBtu per Sq. Ft. 
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Figure 2—"Building Block” study to determine aspect ratios and orientation. 
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“Each end use should be addressed by only one conservation 


concept or subsystem. This avoids the typical zealot problem of 


a building with several systems competing to save the same 


BTUs.” 


first-cost lighting gives the best“ building. 


In general, each end use (e. g., heating 
or cooling) should be addressed by only 
one conservation concept or subsystem. 
This avoids the typical zealot problem 
of a “Rube Goldberg” building with 
several systems competing to save the 
same BTUs. However, the converse is 
not true. One design concept can and 
should address more than one energy 
use (e.g. design fenestration to combine 
passive heating and daylighting). 

5) Is thermal storage necessary? 
Thermal storage can be expensive and 
is necessary only if the energy must be 
saved for later use. A Trombe wall can 
be good in a house that needs heat at 
night. But that same Trombe wall—as 
it absorbs heal produced by the con- 
ventional heating system—can be det- 
rimental in a school that needs quick 
warm-up in the morning and is unoc- 
cupied at night. Think about when 
energy is needed relative to when it is 
available, Direct use will always be more 
effective than going through an un- 
necessary storage retrieval step. 

6) Are the transient heat transfer 
concepts valid? 

There are two fatal technical errors 
that are commonly made at the zealot 
phase. Both involve transient heat trans- 
fer, a subject not covered in most 
architectural schools. 

Error }: Transferring heat from an air 
Stream to a solid surface is a difficult 
technical problem. Car radiators are a 
common example of a device that is de- 
signed for this task. No manufacturer 
would go to the trouble of making a 
radiator unless the basic physics of the 
problem required such intricate detail. 
We have seen situations where a .050 
inch tolerance made the difference be- 
tween success and failure in a heat 
transfer device. Casually drawn arrows 
flowing past Trombe walls, roof plenums, 
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Korean Clinic: Annual Energy Use in KBtu Per Sq. Ft. 
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Figure 3—Impact of design variables on energy consumption. 


and atriums may not reflect reality—and 
probably won't without extensive design. 
Error 2: Thermal storage is usually rate 
limited; not capacity limited. A good 
analogy is a large tank of water with a 
tiny spigot. If 100 gallons per minute 
are needed to extinguish a fire, it doesn't 
matter how much water is in the tank 

if the spigot restricts the flow’ rate to 

1 gallon per minute. Reasonably intelli- 
gent people can spend years analyzing 
and experimenting with transient heat 
transfer conditions to meet rate require- 
ments. 

In summary, once a design team be- 
comes enthusiastic about designing en- 
ergy-efficient buildings, it is important 
for them to begin asking questions like 


those above. It is also important to 
develop the ability to generate informa- 
tion similar to that shown in Figures 1-3 
and to analyze transient heat transfer 
situations. This will not guarantee good 
energy-efficient buildings, but it will 
prevent the more common mistakes and 
speed up the maturing process. 


Larry Bickle is president of The Bickle 
Group, Inc., a Houston mechanical engi- 
neering firm specializing in conservation 
and alternative energy projects. This article 
is based largely on the experience of teach- 
ing energy-conscioux design methodology to 
some 42 design firms as part of a DOE pilot 
program—and later being commissioned, 
with two other firms, to evaluate the pro- 
gram results. 
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The Future Begins in the Past 


An Essay 


By Gerald Moorhead 


In the mid-1 9th century, as industriali- 
zation developed, bourgeois values of 
utility and efficiency changed the mean- 
ing and style of life. Concurrently, the 
role of art changed from an integrally 
useful elaboration of practical life, to 

an independent, internalized expression 
of its own values. Art became an alter- 
native to—and a forum for criticism 
of—the practical, useful and progressive 
values of industrial society. This shift in 
understanding of art's place in life began 
with the romantic movement in literature 
and by late century had spread to the 
visual arts, but not to architecture. 
(Exceptions are the arts and crafts move- 
ment in England and the later Art 
Nouveau in France and Belgium, which 
practiced a hand-crafted aesthetic in 
direct opposition to machine mass pro- 
duction.) In fact, by the late 19th cen- 
tury, and into the early 20th century, 
mainstream architecture was finally 
reaching its fullest expression of the in- 
dustrial revolution with emphasis on the 
machine aesthetic, progress, production, 
efficiency and utility. 

In the course of the century, Neoclassi- 
cal, Gothic, Beaux-Arts, and Neo-Baroque 
skins were simplified, reduced and even- 
tually omitted to reveal the steel struc- 
tures developing within. At this stage 
in the early 20th century, the formal and 
theoretical principles of the Modern 
Movement were solidified, embodying a 
contradiction that would persevere for 
half a century. On the one hand, archi- 
tecture emphasized the machine pro- 
duction and functional utilitarianism of 
the bourgeois industrial society. On the 
other hand, it gave itself the moral role 
of social reformer in response to prob- 
lems associated with the increasingly or- 
ganized and powerful working classes. 
Catching Up 
While the rest of the artistic com- 
munity was exploring and developing art 
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for its own sake, disengaged from a 
practical, useful relationship to life and 
society, architecture was bringing to 
mature expression the values of the in- 
dustrial machine. By mid-century, the 
industrial revolution had long since ended 
and had been replaced by more modern 
technologies, but social stratifications 
between middle and working classes had 
changed very little. The inability of 
architecture alone to bring about social 
changes was proven, and the contra- 
diction finally broke apart the Modern 
Movement, leaving the many pieces to 
dissolve in their own time. In the course 
of the dissolution of the Modern Move- 
ment (by no means yet complete), 
architecture has been catching up with 
other arts. Some of the present work is 
completely internalized, whether a direct 
copy or derivation of past styles. Its 
prevailing purpose is to comment on 
itself, or the architectural past. Other 
work serves the role of critic, comment- 
ing on current life and values, and on 
the recent demise of the Modern Move- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, since the 1960s, art has 
returned to an involvement with life— 
not perhaps in its earlier subsidiary 
decorative role. But, with pop art and 
later trends, much of the bohemian re- 
jection of popular culture has changed 
to a critical participation which has 
actually enhanced the life once scorned. 
So where will architecture go from here? 
Will life, art, and architecture meet again 
in the spiral of time? Or should this 
unification even be considered a goal? 

The developments in architectural de- 
sign and theory in the past 15 years 
{dating from the publication of Venturi's 
Complexity and Contradiction in Archi- 
tecture), have generated a lively response 
and debate, and have created more 
questions and doubts than anwers and 
resolutions. The one characteristic, it 


seems, that could draw the many di- 
verse functions into something like a 
“movement” or “ism” is the pluralistic 
attitude of including the whole history 
of architectural experience as a source 
of learning. Perhaps the confusion and 
difficulty in grasping the proliferation 
of trends (in style and theory) lies in 
the absence of unified ideals or goals— 
which were a precondition in the Modern 
Movement for 75 years. 


Reevaluation 

This is a period of growth, reevalua- 
tion, and restatement of a multitude of 
architectural issues not addressed dur- 
ing years of simplistic Modernist one- 
liners—issues like historicism, style, re- 
gionalism, meaning and symbolism, 
avant-garde elitism vs. vernacular tradi- 
tion, social purpose. But, most noisily, 
this is a period of confrontation with 
the perceived failures of the Modern 
Movement. While some aspects of the 
current production are reactionary and 
negative, there is much that offers posi- 
tive directions for growth and maturity. 
This period should not be expressed as a 
searching for a contemporary zeitgeist, 
when there is such diversity and fluctu- 
ation of values. Such an attitude would 
fall back into the Modernist syndrome 
of classifying historical precedents rela- 
tive to Modernist principles rather than 
within their relative contexts, 

One of the greatest contradictions 
within Modernism was its effort to ex- 
press a universal spirit while generating 
many factions, unresolved episodes, and 
even stylistic trends that would seem to 
demand particularized rather than ideal- 
ized solutions. In its search for the uni- 
versal, Modernism abandoned, repressed, 
ignored and rejected history and its les- 
sons. Much of today's work now seems 
bent on reinstating through historical 
allusion the continuity of architectural 
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development, especially the western hu- 
manist tradition begun with the Renais- 
sance. The most reactionary arguments 
call for a total rejection of Modernism; 
but this position assumes the same dog- 
matic stance used by Modernism in its 
manifestos against its predecessors. Rather 
than being exorcised from history, the 
Modern Movement should be given its 
respective place and examined for its les- 
sons, both good and bad. 


Toward Pluralism 

This attitude perhaps would seem 

more viable if the lessons of Modernism 
could be seen as processes or methods, 
rather than style (International Style). 
In this way the repressed complexities 
may be brought out into the open where 
they can be approached and dealt with. 
The very diversity of trends within the 
current movement reflects the complex- 
ity of society and the frequently contra- 
dictory demands to which architecture 
must respond. The Modernist belief that 
architecture can and should influence 
life (socially and politically) is being re- 
placed by the attitude that architecture 
must certainly be a part of life (a vital, 
enriching part)—but without the moral 
imperative for social improvement or 
elitist snobbery against popular culture. 
Disillusionment with architecture as the 
purveyor of an idealistic social message 
has generated experiments in improved 
communication with the many levels of 
popular taste. A revived awareness of the 
public role and responsibility of archi- 
tecture should lead to a greater respon- 
siveness and interaction with a broader 
cross-section of contemporary life. The 
final failure of Modernism was its ab- 
straction from reality into an internal- 
ized, self-referential vocabulary which 
alienated rather than communicated, 
However, there is also a danger in the 
present polemics of becoming as moral- 
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istic, dogmatic, and self-referential as 
the Modernist ideologies being criticized. 
Hence, there is a need for continued re- 
freshing of the attitude of pluralism: the 
architect's ability to respond to a wide 
(usually conflicting) variety of eco- 
nomic, programmatic, and cultural condi- 
tions with an unprecedented attitude 
toward style, form and symbol. The de- 
sign freedom of pluralism would give 

the architect more latitude and inspira- 
tion to deal with the particulars of pro- 
gram, budget, context, and theory, 
yielding built solutions more vitally re- 
sponsive to time and place, and not lim- 
ited by preconceptions. 

Much of the current work and theory 
must still be seen against the background 
of Modernism, as a rejection of it, a 
mutation of it, a proposed replacement 
for it. The weakness of these attitudes, 
which usually leads to indecisive results, 
is in believing there actually is (or was) 
such a thing as Modernism—a unity, a 
period, even a golden age. As is the case 
with most “periods” of art history, the 
application of a label restricts, narrows 
and seeks to simplify understanding. 
However, the perception of life at any 
time is a continuum, a conscious pres- 
ent with a memory of the past and a 
hope for the future. 


Architecture as Continuum 

Beginnings and endings of periods in 

the academic sense are strictly arbitrary 
means of organizing the past. Our view 
of the recent past, even at this near per- 
spective, reveals a multitude of directions 
and responses which deny the notion of 
such a unified structure as Modernism. 
With the enemy thus dispersed, where 
will the attackers turn? 

A broadened understanding of the in- 
lerweaving continuum that is the past 
would imply that the present is the on- 
going part of the sequence. Al any given 


time, architects will build as they must, 
considering the conditions of the time. 
Buildings are not built to compose archi- 
tectural history, The categorizing and 
labeling comes later, or has until re- 
cently. Perhaps the unique quality of 
architecture today is its extreme self- 
consciousness—its awareness of the pres- 
ence of the past and its effort to make 
history of the present. But with the past 
remembered so clearly and so literally, 
what will the future learn from us? 

Perhaps with a closer attention to the 
needs of the present, with a discriminat- 
ing application of lessons from the past, 
and less of a precious self-consciousness 
about our own historical importance, we 
can create an architecture of our time 
and place which may be looked back 
upon as another source of learning. 


Gerald Moorhead is a partner in the 
Houston firm Charles Tapley Associates., 
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The Renewal of Sutton Hall 


Architecture Complex Taking Shape at UT-Austin 


By Jeffrey Karl Ochsner 


Richard Payne 


East face, Sutton Hall. Designed by Cass Gilbert in a derivative of the Spanish Renaissance 
syle, the building dates from 1918. 
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Across the state of Texas, architectural 
education takes place in many settings. 
The role of these settings in the educa- 
tional process often remains unnoticed 
and completely unstudied. But, the con- 
cept that an architectural school building 
can itself be a teaching tool has been 
recognized in the renovation of Sutton 
Hall for the University of Texas at Austin 
School of Architecture—the first phase 
of a long-range program for the creation 
of a distinguished facility for achitectural 
education. 

Context 

Sutton Hall is one of three buildings 
serving the School of Architecture, 
located in the southwest corner of the 
older section of the University campus. 
The original Architecture Building (now 
Goldsmith Hall) was designed in 1931 

by Paul Cret of Philadelphia in asso- 
ciation with Herbert M. Greene of 
Greene, La Roche and Dahl of Dallas. 
Facing onto West Mall, a major campus 
axis, and sited across the Mall from 

the Student Union, Goldsmith was 
integral to Cret’s Beaux-Arts master 

plan for the university. As the architec- 
ture program grew beyond the 250 stu- 
dents for which Goldsmith was designed, 
the school began to expand into adjacent 
structures including Battle and Sutton 
Halls, both originally intended for other 
uses. Battle Hall, the oldest of this group 
of buildings (1910), faces two major 
campus axes, West Mall and Main Plaza 
and sits diagonally across from the Main 
Building, which is the center of the cam- 
pus and the location of the University 
administration. Like Sutton Hall. Battle 
Hall was designed by the well-known 
New York architect Cass Gilbert (1859- 
1934), designer of the Woolworth Build- 
ing in Manhatian and the Supreme Court 
Building in Washington. Battle Hall is 
marked by a richness of materials and a 
profusion of ornament, particularly in its 
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Tile treatment on soffit above new north entry (left) echoes original south-side loggia vaults. 


Work spaces in top-floor studio, beneath new 
clerestory windows. 
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magnificent reading room. In 1952, the 
West Mall Office Building, an uninspired 
background building housing a variety of 
administrative services, was added to the 
back of Battle Hall. 

Sutton Hall (1918) was designed by 
Cass Gilbert to house the education 
department, but it passed through a 
variety of uses and by 1977 was occupied 
by architecture, several foreign languages, 
and education. 

The School of Architecture had long 
recognized the value of its central campus 
location and its distinctive structures, but 
by 1977 it was evident that the architec- 
ture group could no longer function effec- 
lively without renovation and some major 
modification. The 1977 master plan by 
Thomas, Booziotis & Associates of Dallas 
and Chartier Newton of Austin detailed 
the facilities requirements of the School 
and the renovation needs of the buildings 
and also pointed out a clear requirement 
for a complete reworking of circulation 
within the group. Because the buildings 
were all originally designed for separate 
uses, they all orient outward. In spite of 
the proximity of these buildings, entrance 
placement and floor levels made inter- 
building circulation very difficult and the 
center of the complex was a vacuum, The 
1977 plan proposed a new circulation 
pattern with new and reoriented en- 
trances, as well as a central courtyard to 
serve as a focus for the entire facility. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Dean's office. ABOVE RIGHT; Stair with iron and brass rail. 
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Sutton Hall 

Although Sutton Hall had served several 
departments since its construction, it re- 
mained essentially intact, A rectangle in 
plan, measuring roughly 190 by 70 feet, 
the structure contained about 40,000 
square feet on three floors divided con- 
ventionally into classrooms and offices in 
a typical center corridor plan on each 
floor. (The attic and basement had not 
been intended by Gilbert for daily use.) 
Designed in a derivative of the Spanish 
Renaissance style, the exterior of lime- 
stone, buff brick and multi-colored terra 
cotta with a red-tiled roof remained in 


New stair enclosures echo orders on exterior. 


excellent condition, requiring little work 
other than restoration of the decoration 


of the soffits at the roof. Inside, Gilbert's 
plaster walls, clay tile corridor floors and 
red gum trim required repairs but other- 
wise could be left intact. As a result of the 
respect for the Gilbert design, the work of 
the architect often appears as a modest 
restorative effort and sometimes is in- 
discernable from the original. Although 
vinyl-covered acoustical panels and new 
lighting were added at the ceilings, their 
impact is relatively minor. In large 
vaulted studios at the ends of the third 
floor, a hung ceiling which had been 
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added was removed and the resulting 
space rises to 22 feet in height as 
Gilbert intended. 

The conversion of the fourth floor 
attic to usable studio space was a major 
alteration by the renovation architects. 
This space was described in the 1977 
plan as substandard and unusable due to 
its configuration, single exit and lack of 
natural light and ventilation. The con- 
version involved the addition of new 
dormer/ clerestory windows to the north 
and the vertical extension of the west end 
stair to the fourth level to create the 
required second exit. This extension 
virtually duplicates the original east stair, 
so that the new is indistinguishable from 
the Gilbert-designed original. 

Other alterations were less dramatic. 
The Life Safety and Uniform Building 
Codes required the enclosure of the two 
stairs. And a new mechanical system was 
deftly incorporated, such that minor in- 
terference with the existing structure is 
never apparent. One strategy, for 
example, was to use existing ventilation 
chaises for the return-air system. 

In keeping with the 1977 master plan, 
a formal axial entrance was cut into 
the building's north side to face the 
planned courtyard between the other two 
buildings of the architecture complex. 
This was matched to the Sutton Hall 
south entrance and required only extend- 
ing existing window openings to grade. 


The ceiling of the loggia thus created 
remained flat due to constraints of the 
existing structure, but the tile treatment 
of the soffit was developed as an echo 

of the original south-side loggia vaults. 
The Long Term 

Overall, the renovation of the three main 
floors, the conversion of the attic, and an 
earlier renovation of the basement have 
given the School a total of 60,000 square 
feet of usable space in Sutton Hall. With 
the continuing temporary use of off- 
campus space, the school is now able to 
commence with the next phase of the 
master plan, the simultaneous renova- 
tion of Goldsmith and Battle Halls and 
the creation of a central architecture 
court, a two-year project. 

The final realization of the architecture 
master plan involves the conversion of 
the West Mall Office Building to archi- 
tecture library stacks, administrative, and 
other uses. However, this process cannot 
begin until other campus locations are 
available for the non-architecture uses 
currently occupying the space, which 
may be a decade in the future. 

When completed, the complex of three 
buildings will offer superior facilities for 
architectural education. Combined with 
the resources the school is developing in 
its library, computer and word processing 
equipment, drawing archives and planned 
exhibit spaces, it will provide some of 
the strongest support for architectural 
education among all programs in the 
nation. 

The context of this development is 
important in considering its full impli- 
cations, Attention has recently been 
focused on the stated intention of the 
University of Texas to become a great 
state university on the level of Michigan, 
Berkeley and Wisconsin by the end of 
this century. To achieve this, the schools 
and colleges comprising the university 
are each striving for prominence in their 
fields, which will require the highest 
quality combination of facilities, re- 
sources, personnel and courses. In archi- 
tecture, it is evident that the school will 
have the necessary facilities on which to 
build. 


Jeffrey Karl Ochsner is a lecturer at Rice 
University, a practicing Houston architect, 
and a frequent TA contributor. 


Sutton Hall Credits: Architects—Thomas, 
Booziotis & Associates, Dallas, and Chartier 
Newton & Associates, Austin: MEP—Alan 
H. Smith Consulting Engineers, Dallas; 
Structural—Brockette/Davis/ Drake, Inc., 
Dallas; General Contractor—Rio Con- 
struction Co., Austin; Client Liaison— 
Richard Dodge, Bldg. Committee Chairman: 
Hal Box, FAIA, Dean, 
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ENTER THE STONE AGE 


was the first 
known age of man, An age 
which marked man’s realization 
at the inherent properties of 
stone could protect him better than 
— anything he had used before 
It still holds true 


The limestone, granite and marble 
that provided primitive man with 
» tools and shelter are the same 
masonry veneers that protect and 
insulate us in our high rise offices 
and condominiums. What began 
° s over two million years ago. 
continues today. 


To find out all the facts about 
>» masonry's ageless qualities and 
timeless beauty, call or 
write the Masonry Institute of 
Houston- Galveston. 


Masonry Institute 
Houston-Galveston 
Halbouty Center, 5100 Westheimer 

Houston, Texas 77056 (713) 629-6024 


Fritztile granite or terrazzo: 
your most cost-effective floor 


for high traffic areas 


Flexible Fritztile installs quickly and The normal traffic of shoe leather usually adds luster and 
easily; uses nature’s most durable materials patina to the surface. Sweeping and mopping at regular 
to make a beautiful, easy-to-care for, intervals is sufficient for most areas. Heavy traffic areas 
long-lasting surface. should be cleaned with a mild neutral liquid cleaner. 


Fritztile has been used in residential and commercial 
installations since the 1960s. During this period, it has 
consistently outperformed other surfaces. For case 
histories and the name of your closest distributor or 
show room, call us at (214) 285-5471. Fritz Chemical 
Co. Box 17040: Dallas, TX 75217. © 1982 Fritztile Chemical Co Sul 


Because it's light in weight and easy to install, Fritztile 

is ideal for both new construction and remodeling or 
renovation projects. Fritztile can be used from bottom 

to top of most structures without special floor support. 
Installation skill is the same as required for installing 
viny! flooring. 

Fritztile can be installed over concrete, wood or other 
underlayment without grout lines. Tiles are sealed and 
polished at the factory for protection, and to bring out the 
rich luster of natural marble or granite. 
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This new NCARB Handbook is 


designed to help you get ready for 
the June 1983 Registration Examination 


If you are a qualified This exam is being given This exams scope 
candidate for the new for the first time in June 1983 and content have been 
Architect Registration exhaustively explained 
Examination, you should This exam is the only Division by Division—only 
understand: exam leading to registration in the NCARB.Architect 
that is given in all U.S Registration Examination 
jurisdictions. (Supplemen Handbook 
tary tests in local codes 
etc, may be required in a This exam will not be 
few jurisdictions given again until 
June 1984 
Please send all orders to: The 1983 Architect Registration Examination Handbook is published by the 
National Council of Architectural Registration Boards 
Texas Society of Architects Please allow up to 4 weeks for delivery 
1400 Norwood Tower Send me copies of the 1983 Architect Registration Examination Handbook 


Austin. Texas 78701 al $41 00 per copy (price includes state sales tax. postage and handling) 
(512) 478-7386 


— 


Payment must be included with order. 


DODD'S 


LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECTS/CONTRACTORS 
214/361-2331 


5924 ROYAL LANE DALLAS, TEXAS 75230 
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‘Tribble & Stephens, 
we know the 
difference between 


the low bid 
an 
the low-ball bid. 


The accurate construc- 
tion bid. 

It's becoming increas- 
ingly rare. Too often, what 
you wind up with isn't the 
low bid, or the best bid. 
Instead, it’s the bid that 
left things out, or put too 
many things in. 

Either way, it means 
costly delays. Delays that, 
on a $5 million construc- 
tion project, could cost 
you $75,000.00 in added 
financing every month 
you're behind schedule. 

That kind of overrun 
may be fine for the federal 
government, but on your 
bottom line, it can be the 
difference between profit, 
or no profit. 

At Tribble & Stephens, 


The Partnership Builders 


we belicve you have a 
right to reap the rewards 
of your risk in our free 
enterprise system. We 
also believe you have a 
right to expect precise 
budget and schedule 
forecasting that mini- 
mizes your risk. With accu- 
rate bidding that comes 
from knowing what it 
takes to do the job right, 
on time, the first time. 
It's one reason we 
never lowball a construc- 
tion bid, cut corners or 
pad estimates. 
Simply put, 
we know you 
appreciate the 
right numbers 
in the first place. 
Otherwise, 


NS 
Me 


75% of our work wouldn't 
be repeat and referral 
business. 

From clients we've 
worked with in a partner- 
ship approach to make 
sure they get the most 
from each construction 
dollar. 

Its a way of doing busi- 
ness that’s helped us grow 
into one of Texas’ largest 
open-shop commercial 
building contractors. 
Constructing buildings, 
and building partnerships. 

With experience 
that knows the critical 
difference between 
the low bid, and the 
low-ball bid. 


Tribble & 
Stephens 


general contractors 


Corporate Headquarters: 10610 Haddington Drive, Houston, Texas (713) 465-8550 


Central Texas Division: 926 Chulie, San Antonio, Texas 78216 (512) 349-4426 
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In the News, continued from page 28. 


from a total of SS. 405.389.000 in 1981. 

Building activity in the Dallas/Fort 
Worth area, however, shows a seven 
percent increase for 1982. Residential and 
non-residential contracts in Collin, Dallas, 
Denton, Ellis, Hood, Johnson, Kaufman, 
Parker, Rockwall, Tarrant and Wise 
Counties totalled $4,220,199,000, up 
from a total of $3,944,039,000 at the end 
of 1981. 


Dallas Architect Gershon 
Canaan Receives Grand Cross 
Of Merit from West Germany 


Dallas architect 
Gershon Canaan, 
senior vice president 
of the Dallas firm 
J. L. Williams & Co. 
and Honorary Ger- 
man Consul, has 
received the Federal 
Republic of Ger- 
many's Commander's Cross of Merit. 

Canaan, who has served as Honorary 
Consul since 1962, was honored for his 
“accomplishments in fostering the cause 
of German-American friendship during 
20 years of consular service.” 

A native of Berlin, Canaan came to 
the United States in 1947 on a Frank 
Lloyd Wright Fellowship. He received 
a bachelor’s degree in regional and city 
planning in 1952 and a master’s degree 
in architecture in 1954, both from the 
University of Texas at Austin. 


Buffalo Bayou Park 
Under Way in Houston 


Twelve years after the city of Houston 
commissioned Charles Tapley Associates 
to prepare a study for the “Beautification 
and improvement of Buffalo Bayou from 
Sabine Street to Allen's Landing,” work 
is finally under way on a part of it. 

In January 1982 the City Council au- 
thorized the Public Works Department 
to seek bids on renovation of the down- 
town Houston waterway from Sabine 
Street west about 2,000 feet. Ground was 
broken in June on the so-called Sabine 
Reach unit, the first-phase demonstration 
project that will include a wharf, boat 
launch, hike-and-bike trail, pedestrian 
bridge, erosion controls, lighting, grading 
and landscaping. 

Upon scheduled completion this July, 
the Sabine Reach project is intended to 
prove the recreational, aesthetic and flood- 
control feasibility of the entire Buffalo 
Bayou Park Plan, which now calls for 
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Grayson Gill Dies in Dallas 
Nursing Home at Age 89 


2 Grayson W. Gill. 
`A FAIA, retired Dallas 

architect and engi- 
neer and former 
president of the 
Texas Society of 
Architects, died 

Dec. 18 in a Dallas 
nursing home. He 


«x h 


was 89. 

Notable Dallas buildings which Gill 
had a hand in designing include Univer- 
sity Park City Hall, St. Bernard Catholic 
Church and St. Patrick Catholic Church 
and School, Republic National Bank 
Building and Republic National Bank 
Tower. 

Grayson Woodward Gill was born 
Nov. 7, 1893, in Port Clinton, Obio. 
Following three years at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, he worked as a draftsman in 


Foledo. then joined the U.S. Army, 
serving as an infantry lieutenant and 
acrial observer in France and Germany 
during World War I. Following his dis- 
charge. he enrolled at the University of 
Michigan, receiving a bachelor’s degree 
in architectural engineering in 1921. 

Gill moved to Texas in 1922 to take a 
job as an associate professor of architec- 
ture at A&M College of Texas (now 
Texas A&M University), Later moving 
to Dallas, Gill worked as an engineer with 
Herbert Green Co., then in 1934 estab- 
lished his own Dallas firm, Grayson Gill, 
Architect-Engineer (later Grayson Gill, 
Inc.), where he worked until his retire- 
ment. 

Among other civic and professional 
commitments, Gill served as president of 
the Dallas Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects in 1954, of the 
Texas Society of Architects in 1955 and 
of the Dallas Chapter of the Construction 
Specifications Institute in 1958-59. 


Buffalo Bayou Park plan fram Sabine Street to Memorial Drive. 


improving some 360 acres along the 
bayou from Shepherd Drive on the west 
to Hirsch Road on the east. The down- 
town portion would include a wharf area 
along the lines of San Antonio's famed 
River Walk. 

First proposed in 1971, the Buffalo 
Bayou Park Plan was approved by the city 
council in 1974 as a Bicentennial project, 
but never got off the ground due to lack 
of funds, The $1.5 million Sabine Reach 
segment, jointly funded by the city and 


the philanthropic Wortham Foundation 
of Houston, will serve as an effective 
impetus for the $100 million plan if 
further funding can be lined up. At this 
point. the Chamber of Commerce's 
Buffalo Bayou Transportation Corpora- 
tion is confident that the tax- 

increment finance district recently ap- 
proved by the city council will help see 
the project through to fruition, along with 
funding from the private sector and 
Harris County. 
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T Fhe largest automation 
& repi ‘ographics show for the 
A E profession... 


84 practical seminars by 65 experts in A/E automation, repro 
graphics and management O The latest in computer graphics, 


mini and microcomputers, reprographics and management 
systems O 400 exhibit booths by leading suppliers of hardware, 
software and services U Over 5000 design professionals will attend 


All at the Fourth International Conference on Automation 


June 8-10, 1983 and Reprographics in Professional Design Firms 
Market Hall 


pauses | A/E SYSTEMS 83 


For more information call toll free 800-227-1617 in California 800-772-3545, ask for extension 132. 
or send your business card to A E SYSTEMS REPORT, P.O. Box 11318, Newington, CT 06111. 
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the 
nautilus 


Consider the shell, at first glance simple as well as 
beautiful. But closer inspection reveals an intri- 
cate and sophisticated, practical response of a 
sea creature to a particular environment. With 
man, the structural response has been shaped 
through time by combined knowledge as well as 
increasingly diverse and complicated challenges 


The professional engineer must assimilate many 
requirements, then translate them into a physical 
solution—achieving form, function and economy. 


ul Richard Weingardt Consultants inc 


The international firm was founded in 1966 
and specializes in structural and civil engineering 
for high rise, institutional, commerical and parking structures, 
civil engineering and surveying for site development subdivisions 


655 Ben Franklin Tower 5444 Westheimer Houston, Texas 77056 626-3295 
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Projects in Progress 


Schreiner Center Complex, 
Kerrville, by Ford, Powell 
& Carson, San Antonio 


Work has begun on phase one of the 
$20 million Schreiner Center complex 
along the Guadalupe River in downtown 
Kerrville, designed by the San Antonio 
firm Ford, Powell & Carson. 

Now under construction next to the 
Charles Schreiner Bank is One Schreiner 
Center, which will be a 60,000-square-foot, 
three-story office building clad in “struc- 
turally expressed” Hill Country limestone. 
Recessed light-gray windows will be ac- 
cented by exposed granite lintels and sills 
“dusty rose“ in color and quarried in 
nearby Comfort. Entrance to the building 
will be through doors recessed under a 
colonnade, which will wrap around three 
sides of the building. Public areas inside 
will feature works in bronze, wood and 
stone by area artists. 

The Schreiner Center master plan calls 
for another three-story, 60,000-square- 
foot office building, Two Schreiner 
Center, which will be a mirror-image of 


Program Now In Its Third Successful Year 


Professional Liability Insurance 
Is a Serious Subject... 
Discuss Your Needs With 

Experienced Insurance Professionals 


TSA members now have avail 
able a professional liability insur 
ance plan offered by INAPRO 
underwriting subsidiary of the 
INA Underwriters Insurance Co 


Now in its third successful year, 
ihe program provides TSA mem 
bers with quality coverage at a 
substantial premium discount 


TSA has enorsed the program 
and has appointed Assurance 
Services. Inc. for Austin as 
administrator 


Please call or have your agent 
contact Steve Sprowls or Tracey 
Flinn at Assurance Services for 
details 


Assurance Services, Inc. 
12120 Highway 620 North 


P.O. Box 26630 
Austin, Texas 78755 
(512) 258-7874 
(800) 252-9113 


and ex 
ooking lor 


handling si 
$3.00 (U 


ury Card 
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One Schreiner Center, Kerrville. 


the building now under way. The whole 
project also will include a parking garage, 
motor court with fountain and a 30,000- 
square-foot luxury hotel with 15,000- 
square feet of restaurant and retail space 
in a River Walk-like arrangement along 
600 feet of river frontage. 

One Schreiner Center is scheduled for 
completion late this summer. 


Episcopal Church of the 
Ascension, Dallas, by 
William H. Hidell, Dallas 


Now under construction on Greenville 
Avenue in North Dallas is the Episcopal 
Church of the Ascension, designed by the 
Dallas firm William H. Hidell, Architects, 
as a new campus for an established parish 
emphasizing Christian education as well 

is Worship. 

A courtyard plan evolved as the 
campus nucleus, integrating the parish's 
worship, educational and social activities. 
Landscaping in the courtyard is patterned 
after a surrounding colonnade, with trees 
spaced between and on the center line of 
columns to add greenery to the courtyard 
and to enhance courtyard views from in- 
lerior spaces. 

The worship space is dominated by a 


Episcopal church, Dallas. 


March/April 1983 


stone altar surrounded by seating for 250 
people, an arrangement intended to sym- 
bolize the gathering of the family around 
the table. The sanctuary is accented by 
refracted light from a faceted-glass sky- 
light above. The removal of wall panels 
in the transitional narthex provides for the 
expansion of worship and social activities. 
The facility is cooled by a latent ice- 
storage system designed to utilize low 
off-hour energy rates at a lower rate of 
consumption. 

The complex is scheduled for com- 
piction in August. 


San Felipe Plaza, Houston, 


San Felipe Plaza, Houston, 
By Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Houston 


Now going up in Houston’s Galleria/ 
West Loop area is the 45-story, one 
million-square-foot San Felipe Plaza, 
designed by the Houston office of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill and scheduled 
for occupancy in the fall of 1984. 

Rising from a 5. S- acre site on the 
southeast corner of San Felipe Road and 
Augusta Drive, the tower will be com- 
posed of cascading ticred setbacks of 
bronze reflective glass and polished brown 
granite. The approach to the building will 
be a circular drive leading to a fountain 
and a cantilevered glass canopy. Inside, a 
three-story, glass-enclosed lobby will be 
finished with white marble floors, rose 
granite walls and wood-panelled elevator 
cabs. A nine-story, 2,700-car parking 
garage will be connected to the building 
by a glass- enclosed. airconditioned walk- 
way. 


Coming Events 


March 26: The University of Texas at 
Arlington’s Sth Annual Beaux Arts Ball, 
sponsored by the Student Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, at the 
Hall of State in Fair Park in Dallas. 
Contact the School of Architecture and 
Environmental Design, the University of 
Texas at Arlington, c/o ASC/AIA, 

Box 19108, Arlington 76019. Telephone: 
(817) 273-2801, 

April 11-13; Three one-day workshops 
on computerizing a design firm, spon- 
sored by A/E Systems Report, in Dallas. 
Contact Carol Gosselin, A? E Systems 
Report, P.O. Box 11316, Newington, 
Conn., 06111. Telephone: (203) 
666-9487. 

April 25: “An Integrated Process for 
Energy Conservation,” a workshop on a 
multidisciplinary approach to designing 
for energy conservation in nonresidential 
buildings, sponsored by the Division of 
Continuing Education at the University 
of Texas at Austin, at the Thompson 
Conference Center in Austin. Contact 
the University of Texas at Austin, Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education, Thompson 
Conference Center, Box 7879, Austin 
78712. 

April 28: “Paul Cret's Milieu: New 
York and Philadelphia in the 1930s,” a 
presentation by Robert A. M. Stern as 
part of the Bluford W. Crain Centennial 
Leeture Series, in the Academic Center 
Auditorium at the University of Texas at 
Austin. Contact Larry Speck, Associate 
Professor of Architecture, the University 
of Texas at Austin School of Architec- 
ture, Austin 78712. Telephone: (512) 
471-1922, 

April 28-29; “What Makes a City: the 
Economics of Taste,” a conference on the 
ingredients of a great city sponsored by 
The Dallas Institute of Humanities and 
Culture, at the Dallas Central Library, 
Contact Mickey Bright, Director of 
Development and Public Relations, The 
Dallas Institute of Humanities and Cul- 
ture, 2719 Routh Street, Dallas 75201. 
Telephone: (214) 698-9090. 

May 7: “Building Ecology,” a work- 
shop on the harmful effects of building 
materials during fires and normal daily 
use, sponsored by the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education at the University of 
Texas at Austin, at the Thompson Con- 
ference Center in Austin. Contact the 
University of Texas at Austin, Division 
of Continuing Education, Thompson Con- 
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PCM-1125-75 


PROBLEM 
SOLVERS 


PROBLEM: 


A prominent architectural firm specified moldings with a 90° angle, 
not commercially available, for column comers 


SOLUTION: 


Fry Reglet developed tooling and extruded a new molding, 
PCM-1125-75, for the project 


INTERIOR - EXTERIOR + WOOD + PLASTER = “ GROUNDS 


FRY REGLET 


For information contact 
Doug Harper, Box 5202, Shreveport, LA 71105 (318) 639-8111 
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WHEN THE CHIPS ARE DOWN... 


This may be the most important 


Prompt 

claim pay- 

ment, usually with- 

in 48 hours of receipt, 

is an outstanding feature 

of the TSA Group Insur- 

ance Program. 

Participants in the TSA program receive 
personal hospital identification cards, 
personal insurance certificates, complete 
information material, and personal 
response. 


card you | L 


SS 


q hospital identifica- 
tion card carried by partici- 
pants in the Texas Society of Ar- 
chitects’ Group Insurance Program 
guarantees coverage for eligible ex- 
penses for the first two days of hospital 
confinement, generally allowing entry 
without delays. 
You're an AIA person with a real name, 
not a number, with AA&C. Personal atten- 
tion is only a toll free phone call away to 
1/800/854-0491. 


£ 
t \ Association Administrators & Consultants, Inc. 
— VW 18872 Mac Arthur Boulevard, Suite 400, Irvine, California 92715 
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i This brick itself helped create the design 
for this Houston office building 
3D /international. Architects 
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Use brick in unexpected ways to execute a design. 
Explore the almost limitless possibilities offered by 
Alwine's complete selection of unusual brick shapes, 


sizes and colors. Do it with confidence, because be- 
hind all Alwine products is a 100-year record of quality, 


integrity and continuity. 


Get the Alwine story from Great Southern Supply 
Company — where you will always find every- 
thing that’s new — and uncommon — in brick and clay 
products. 


N 


Alwine: the uncommon brickmakers 


Anything's possible with 
ahne s unlimited brick shapes 
oe . 


Great Southern has the largest selection ot the unusual 
in brick, architectural pavers, tile and flooring in Texas, 
with prompt and dependable delivery anywhere in the 
State. We also have a thirty-year reputation for always 
providing the unique to Texas architects. 


Contact Great Southern Supply. We'll come to see you 
anywhere in Texas. If you like, we are even available 
to work with your design team. Just ask for Howard 
Dudding or Gene Ballard at Great Southern Supply. 
Come see it all in our Houston showroom. 


GREAT SOUTHERN SUPPLY COMPANY 


3637 W. Alabama St., P.O. Box 14507, Houston, Texas 77021, 713/644-1751. 
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THE SOLAR SOLUTION FORMULA 


TXT + XEN-WALIT = G° 


Co Comfort (kum’ fort) n. I. An ideal state of 
mind and/or atmosphere. 2. A state of ease 
and quiet enjoyment, free from worry, etc. 3. 
Anything that makes life easy. 4. A temperate 
climate. 


Something New Under the Sun 


One of the most marvelous heating and 
cooling systems ever invented, the human 
body with its natural insulation is unsur- 
passed in its ability to maintain a constant 
internal temperature despite external condi- 
tions. Wouldn't it be wonderful if somebody 
came up with an energy-efficient solar heat- 
ing and cooling system which was able to do 
the same thing without all that elaborate 
solar hardware, expensive installation and 
maintenance? 

Well, someone has, Xen-Wall, The Xen-Wall 
system of solar masonry construction has 
been called the first major innovation in 
interior temperature comfort control since 


XEN-WALL Solar . . . Works! 


central heating. Designed by Joe and Buddy 
Beard of Xenarcx, Inc. and licensed exclu- 
sively through masonry bloch manufacturers, 
the Xen-Wall system of uniform radiant con- 
ditioning is revolutionizing the building 
industry. 

Versatile, efficient, and easy to construct, 


Conventional Materials 


the system utilizes a solarium, masonry 
blocks, and other conventional building 
materials to cut energy costs by as much as 
30% to 75%. Its principle is simple -radiant 
energy—and it can and has been used in res- 
idential projects ranging trom a 4,200- 
square-foot luxury home to the practical 
1,500 sq. fl. home, and commercial projects 
ranging from an 8,000-square-foot medical 
complex built by a trio of ophthalmologists to 
a 50-unit solar-powered apartment complex 
located al a community college 

The students at Caprock High School in 
Amarillo, Texas selected the system for use in 
the construction of a medium-priced solar 
home, a project endorsed by The Amarillo 
Board of Realtors and The Panhandle Home 
Builders Association. 

What makes this solar system different 
from the others? It begins, as many others 
do, with a south-facing greenhouse or solar- 


Greenhouse/Solarium? 


ium which collects the sun's rays during the 
day and stores the energy in a concrete block 
wall, Nothing unusual about that, but unlike 
the “Trombe walls” in typical passive struc- 
lures, the Xen-Wall collector wall is made of 
concrete block turned on its side and glazed 
on both sides with tempered glass. It col- 
lects, exchanges, and circulates heat 


Texas Industries, inc. 


through a simple, yet unique, network of “air 
paths” around the base of the structure and 
throughout the exterior walls. The heat then 
radiates slowly and evenly into the interior 
space. The insulated exterior walls provide 
no means for the heat to escape so there is 
nowhere for the heat to go but into the inte- 
rior which it does, radiating through the 
walls slowly, evenly, and comfortably. There 


Cleaner, Quieter, Safer 


are no forced air blowers pumping heat into 
the “living space” of the structure; conse- 
quently there are no rapid changes of tem- 
perature. In the Caprock House the inside 
temperature only varies one and a half 
degrees over a 24 hour period. When a simi- 
lar Xen-Wall house was tested in Reno, 
Nevada, the interior temperature only 
dropped from 10 to 12 degrees during three 
days of sub-zero weather. A conventional 
home without heating would have dropped 
20 to 30 degrees. 
No Exotic Hardware Needed 

In the summer, during the day, blinds 
block the sun's rays in the solarium. The low- 
horsepower fan that circulated warm air 
through the wails in winter moves cooler 
night air or conventional refrigerated air 
through the wails which in turn remain cool. 
Again, interior space is cooled without a 
stream of cold air being blown directly into 
the rooms. Since all of this is done after sun- 
down, it may mean a reduced electric utility 
tate. 

The greenhouse also includes an optional 
pre-heat hot water system which can further 
cut utility bills. 


Versatile Design Applications 


Although designed for use with solar 
power, the Xen-Wall system will work equally 
well with fossil fuel heat. Another nice thing, 
the exterior of the structure can be finished 
anyway you like, in brick veneer, wood, or 
stucco, with the insulated masonry walls 
providing additional benefits — substantial 
structural strength, improved resistance to 
fire, tornado, and termite damage plus a 
much quieter home. A home designed with 
the Xen-Wall system can be constructed by a 
normal construction crew without any sacri- 
fices in completion time. Construction costs 
are nominal. 


Make Us Prove It to You! 


TXI is excited about the Xen-Wall system 
and we'd by happy to tell you more about it. 
Just call or drop us a line. We will assist in 
converting your existing conventional house 
plans or you can choose among several of our 
stock plans. 


Masonry Products 
We stack up against the best 


P.O. Box 400, Arlington, Texas 76010 / Dallas — 214/638-8933 Ft. Worth — Metro 263-4181 
“MEN WAL. aa Trede Marne of Menerce, inc. Registran sn process US. Porem: Office. 
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In the News, continued. 


ference Center, Box 7879, Austin 78712. 

May 22-25: “American Architecture: 
A Living Heritage,” 1983 national con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Architects, at the Hilton Hotel and 
Rivergate Convention Center in New 
Orleans. Contact the American Institute 
of Architects, 1735 New York Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C., 20006. 
Telephone (202) 626-7300. 

June 8-10: A/ E Systems 83,“ fourth 
international conference for automation 
and reprographics in design firms, spon- 
sored by the automation and repro- 
graphics newsletter, A/E Systems Report, 
at Market Hall in Dallas. Contact 
Michael Hough, Promotion Director, 
P.O. Box 11318, Newington, Conn., 
06111. Telephone: (203) 666-1326. 

June 12-17: “The Future Isn't What it 
Used to Be: A Conference for Tomorrow 
and Today,” 33rd annual International 
Design Conference in Aspen, Colo. 
Contact International Design Conference 
in Aspen, P.O. Box 664, Aspen, Colo., 
81612. 

Sept. 25-Nov. 6: Scott Burton Chairs,” 
an exhibition of the sculptor's abstract 
furniture, at the Fort Worth Art Museum, 
1309 Montgomery St., Fort Worth 76107. 
Telephone: (817) 738-9215. 

Nov. 13-15: “Architectural Research 
1983: Priorities, Prospects and Funding,” 
a conference for architectural researchers, 
practitioners and educators, sponsored by 
the Architectural Research Centers Con- 
sortium and the College of Architecture 
and Environmental Design at Texas 
A&M, in College Station. Contact Norah 
Albright, Assistant to the Dean, College 
of Architecture and Environmental De- 
sign, Texas A&M University, College 
Station 77843. Telephone (713) 845-1260. 


News of Firms 


Robin McCaffrey and Janet Needham- 
McCaffrey have joined with David Haley 
to form Needham-McCaffrey and Asso- 
ciates, Ine., for the practice of urban 
planning and architecture at 11020B 
Audelia Road, Suite B205, Dallas 75243. 
Telephone: (214) 348-5054. 

Gordon Sibeck & Associates, Inc., 
Architects, has relocated its offices to 
Four Hillcrest Oaks, 6600 LBJ Freeway, 
Suite 4195, P.O. Box 402527, Dallas 
75240. Telephone: (214) 239-3500. 

The El Paso firm Langford Anderson 
Thacker, Inc., has moved into new offices 
at 1170 Westmoreland, Suite 133, El Paso 
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CARPENTER PREFABRICATIONS 


~~ ADmsonod Carpenter Plastenng Company = 


P.O. Box 222049 Dallas, Texas 75222 214-742-3806 
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natural stone aggregate 


prefabricated wall systems paneis & wall systems paneis & wall systems 
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In the News, continued 


79925, Telephone: (915) 779-8432. 

The Round Rock firm R. Gill and 
Associates has changed its name to 
GSP, Gill Spencer Powell, Architects, 
with the promotion of Bayard M. 
Spencer, III, and Bill C. Powell to 
the position of partner in the firm. 

The San Antonio firm Rehler Vaughn 
Beaty and Koone, Inc., is one of two 
San Antonio businesses on Inc. maga- 
zine’s list of the 500 fastest growing 
private companies in the United States. 

Richard L. Kreutz has been appointed 
to the board of directors of 3D/ Inter- 
national in Houston, 

James Lee Brown, vice president and 
partner of the Houston firm SHWC, Inc., 
has been appointed to the American 
Institute of Architects Committee on 
Architecture for Education. 

The Austin firm Kinney and Stone, 
Inc., has changed its name to Kinney 
Kaler Crews with the advancement of 
Robert C. Kaler and Paul C. Crews to 
the position of firm principal. 


News of Products 


Venting Skylight by Naturalite. 


Naturalite in Garland has introduced a 
new line of insulated glass skylights de- 
signed primarily for residential applica- 
tions. All three models—self-flashing, 
venting and thermal skylighis—come with 
u dark bronze baked-enamel finish with 
clear or tinted glass. The outer layer of 
glass is three-sixteenths of an inch thick 
annealed with a quarter-inch air space. 
The inner layer is seven thirty-fourths of 
an inch clear laminate. Naturalite Inc., 
P.O. Box 2267, Garland 75041 
Telephone: (214) 278-1354. 

Carl Kisabeth in Fort Worth has added 
two new chair and sofa series to its con- 
traci catalogue. The “Deon,” available 
as a chair or two- or threc- seat sofa, 
features a tight seat and back, channeled 
arm detail and plinth base in stain finish, 
solid walnut or oak or plastic laminate. 
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‘Deon” series by Kisabeth, 


he “Ele” series, also available as a chair 
or sofa, features tight seat and back, solid 
valnut or oak detail between arm and 
ack panel and solid walnut or oak plat- 
orm legs. Carl Kisabeth Co., Inc., 5320 
Glenview Drive, Fort Worth 76117. 
lelephone: (817) 281-7560, 

Engineering Graphics Technology in 
Houston has recently introduced 
DUCTSYS,” an automated drafting 

stem for HVAC-duct layout based on 
e concept of point-to-point drawing 
he user selects a duct fitting symbol off 
ie supplementary menu and places it at 

te desired location on the drawing dis- 
layed on the CAD terminal. The system 
itomatically draws the fitting and the 
nneeting duct from the previous fitting. 
he selection of fittings includes transi- 
lions, tees, splits and curved bends for 
iny user-specified angles. Engineering 
Graphics Technology, 11231 Richmond, 
suite D106, Houston 77082. Telephone: 

13) 531-6800. 

Boyd Calculator Co. in Houston has 

me out with a hand-held calculator 

designed for architects, engineers, 
intractors and other building industry 
personnel who use the English system of 
lineal measurement of feet, inches and 
ixteenths, The primary difference be- 
tween this calculator and others, accord- 
ing to Boyd, is its use of numeral keys 
U to 15, which allows inches and six- 
teenths to be entered with a single 
keystroke. Boyd Calculator Co., 6620 
Lozier St., Houston 77021. Telephone: 
(713) 747-7572. 

Vecta Contract in Grand Prairie has 
ipened an office in Houston, headed up 
y territory manager Robert Etheridge 
ind including facilities for display and 

presentation. Vecta Contract, 12 Green- 
ay Plaza, Suite 520, Houston 77046. 
Telephone: (713) 871-0567. 
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e ENVIRONMENTALLY SENSITIVE 
DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERING FOR 
SUBDIVISIONS AND COMMERCIAL 
PROJECTS 

© DRAINAGE AND FLOOD ANALYSIS 


@ SURVEYING SERVICES 

@ GEOTECHNICAL AND MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

© MEYER-LYTTON-ALLEN, INC. 
CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 
AUSTIN (512) 474-6651 
BRYAN/COLLEGESTATION (713)779-3314 
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Granite. 


Not-so-pedestrian plazas 
for pedestrians. 


* 


_ SECTION _ SECTION 


Granite is the elite paving material for plazas, walkways and mall areas 
where a combination of beauty, durability and ease of maintenance is 


required. 


Granite is a natural building material and it naturally complements the 
landscaping portions of your architectural design. A wide selection of fea- 


tures including fountains and seating areas are avail- 
able to enhance the overall appearance of your project. 
For more information, plus a packet of full color liter- 
ature illustrating our products in use, call toll free 
800-328-7038. In Minnesota, call (612) 685-3621 or write 
to the address below. 
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Cold Spring Granite Company, Dep F 202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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Accent puts 
ona 
side show. 


Accent from Temple-EasTex is a 
beautiful and economical way to 
show off the homes, apartments 
or townhomes you design. This 
hardboard lap siding has the 
beauty of wood and the durability 
of a 100% wood-fiber product. It 
won't split when nailed or sawed 

j and resists all the 


punishment of the 
construction site, 
from dents to 
hammer marks. 
The distinctive 
lines come from 
special deep-cut 
grooves that create 
long, striking shad- 
ows. The grooves 
also serve a practical 
purpose — as align- 
ment guides so 
the 8"x16' panels 
can be overlapped 
quickly and consistently. 

The good looks last, too, 
because Accent contains no resins 
to dry out from exposure to the 
elements. Factory priming cuts 
onsite painting time for the 
builder, and no special tools are 
needed for working with Accent. 

More than 80 years of Temple- 
EasTex experience assure the 
quality of every panel. Specify 
Temple-EasTex Accent in smooth 
or textured finishes, and give 
your designs a great side show. 
For more information, call 
1-800-231-6060. In Texas, call 
1-800-392-3145. 


Temple-Easlex 
INCORPORATED 
A Time Incorporated Company 
Diboll, Texas 75941 
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Books 


Looking Back on an Extinct, and Inspirational, Building Type 


By Larry Good 


Arcades: The History of a Building Type, 
by Johann Friedrich Geist. MIT Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 596 pages, $50. 

Arcade. Bazaar. Corridor. Galerie. 
Galleria. Halle. Passage. Architects have 
had rare opportunities to study this pri- 
marily European building type that may 
be having unprecedented influence in the 
late 20th century United States. Most 
arcades were demolished by the end of 
World War II, either because of finan- 
cial failure or by bombing raids on Lon- 
don, Paris, Brussels and Berlin. With sev- 
eral exceptions, arcades have never been 
mentioned in architectural journals, yet 
they may provide significant inspiration 
for new town centers and major mixed- 
use developments around the world 
today. 

What is an arcade? Is it a street or is 
it a building? Is it a space for movement 
and transition? It is historically a con- 
necting link between early forms of the 
marketplace and the department stores 
and malls of advanced capitalism. The 
Eastern Bazaar was its forerunner. So too 
were the galleries of the Uffizi Palace, 
Ponte Vecchio and London Bridge. The 
arcade is public space, yet it was perhaps 
the first object of private real estate spec- 
ulation among the wealthy. It was the un- 
questionable sign of a booming metropo- 
lis—an element of urban design, linking 
street to street or street tu square. It is 
a building type that grew out of and dis- 
appeared with the 19th century. 

The arcade is a collection of rentable 
shops (dealing primarily in luxury 
goods) organized in a street-like arrange- 
ment. In Europe, shops were located on 
the first level only, with apartments on 
one or more floors above. However, in 
the several U.S. examples, shops and of- 
fices extended to all levels with continu- 
ous balcony/ walkway access on each. 
Regular shop bay sizes and rhythms were 
developed, with arcade interior facades 
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Cleveland arcade ground plan. E 


designed to appear as exterior. heighten- 
ing the street-like impression. Six quali- 
lies of the building type are common to 
all examples: it provides access to the 
interior of a block, provides public space 
on private property, consists of symmet- 
rical street space, contains skylit space, 
provides a system of access that organizes 
retail trade, and creates a space of tran- 
sition. 

Construction of arcades began in Paris. 
Revolution had created appropriate con- 


ditions in France for the development of 
competition and for the exploitation of 
parceled private property in a free mar- 
ket economy. In 1786 the Palais Royal, 
a public gallery free of the congestion 
and danger of the streets, became a popu- 
lar promenade and luxury marker, and 
therefore a model for future arcades. 
From 1800 to 1820, modestly scaled 
gable-glass-roofed arcades such as Lon- 
don's famous and successful Burlington 
Arcade were built throughout Europe. 
The first arcade on American soil was 
built in Philadelphia in 1826. The next 
year saw the construction of the temple- 
fronted Providence (R.-L) Arcade, one 
of only two major U.S. examples still 
standing. 

By mid-century, the arcades became 
monumental symbols of national inde- 
pendence (The Galeries St. Hubert in 
Brussels) or civic dominance (Milan's 
Galleria Vittorio Emanuele). These 
buildings reached 45 feet in concourse 
width, 100 fect in height and were over 
600 feet long. The technological ad- 
vances in iron and glass allowed develop- 
ment of large span vaulted glass skylights 
to fantastic dimensions. The lightweight 
iron construction of the arcade roofs 
foresaw the exaggerated lightness of the 
Crystal Palace, Galerie de Machines and 
the Eiffel Tower. 

Late 19th century arcade designers 
Practiced gigantism. The Moscow New 
Trade Halls (now the national depart- 
ment store “GUM") in Red Square re- 
placed an entire district with a single 
building. It probably was the largest 
building in the world in floor area at the 
time of its construction. Three parallel 
arcades, with crossing transepts, became 
a totally independent system of space, 
breaking away from the traditional ar- 
cade concept that it must connect some- 
thing. The U.S. counterpart is the still 
extant Cleveland Arcade of 1888, a five- 
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tory gallery connecting two Richardson 
high-rise office buildings. This arcade 
u large steel skeleton with the central 
pace carved out of the center like a 
licht well. The great width and triple 
vetbacks are unique among the building 
pe. 
The death of the arcades by the time 
of World War I can be attributed pri- 
marily to three causes: Urban problems 
in the congested center cities where the 
buildings had flourished; the replacement 
of stee! with concrete as a most popular 
wilding material, and one not suited to 
the lightness of arcade construction; and, 
most importantly, the “city as a system 
of spaces” was replaced by the “cry of 
dividual entities.” The building type 
then fractured into its component parts, 
which have dominated the planning of 
major developments until today—the 
rium“ light well, the pedestrian “level, 
ind the closed-off commercial street 
This book is organized well, both for 
nitial reading and for reference purposes 
Ircades opens with a 100 page discus- 
ion of the “Architectural and Social His- 
tory"of arcades, which | have summar- 
wed in the preceding paragraphs. Next 
follows a well done typological listing 
mparing important arcades relative to 
key qualities that can he effectively pre- 
ented graphically, These include spatial 
pes, cross sections, types of subdivision, 
ass rool construction, and interior fa- 
codes. The carefully drawn “same-scale” 
iacade elevations are particularly fasci- 
waling, as is the diagrammatic chart of 
patial types. Author Geist (u practicing 
rchilect who teaches architectural his- 
tory and theory in Berlin) then gives an 
overview of the literature of the arcade 
before embarking on a 400 page descrip- 
uve catalog of more than 300 examples 
| he catalog ts listed alphabetically by 


* 


city and includes building and site plans, 
ections and photographs of a majority 
of the arcades listed. For each of the 
major projects, such as Milan, Geist 
spends 30 or more pages in detailed dis- 
ussion of the conditions that fostered 
construction and the background of the 
irchitect and client. Certainly encyclo- 
pedic in proportion, Arcades gracefully 
lows selective reading. 

During the days | spent selectively 
reading, | yearned for an analysis of how 
we got from the beautiful and romantic 
ircades to the shopping malls of today. 
it is well known that the Gallerias of 
Houston and Dallas were directly in- 
pired by the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele. 
Harborplace, Eaton Centre, Citicorp 
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Center and the AT&T Arcade may also 
be recognized as the late 20th century 
legacy of the arcades. Theaters were 
popular inclusions in the European ar- 
cades. Now we see multi-screen cinemas 
at many malls, The careful linkage and 
assortment of uses recommended for suc- 
cessful mixed-use developments will 
likely foster a return to arcade-like vi- 
brancy. There is a desire to promenade, 
to see and be seen, to enjoy these grand 
interior spaces. The Valley Girl no doubt 
had her 19th century counterpart at 

the Galerie Colbert. We have come to 
understand the social program that fos- 
ters a financially successful mall. But 
there is much to be learned from the ar- 
cades to return the architectural program 
to the glories of the mid-19th century. 
This book will contribute much under- 
standing to those who patiently study it. 


Larry Good is a Dallas architect and a 
Texas Architect contributing editor. 


In Brief 


Journal of Architectural Education, Fall 
1982, edited by Peter C. Papademetriou. 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, New York, N.Y., 55 pages 
(periodical), $5 for single copy back 
issues, $20 annual subscription for non- 
ACSA members, $40 for institutional 
members. 

Volume 36, Number | of JAE marks 
the culmination of recent efforts by the 
ACSA to revamp the format and thrust 
ol its official journal on design education, 
theory and practice. Editor Peter Papa- 
demetriou of Rice—a Texas Architect 
contributing editor—says the issue is an 
“experiment” to collect a series of topics 
currently being discussed by the ACSA 
Publications Committee and to provide 
a range of material that will develop into 
a basis of discussion for the journal's 
Editorial Board, Accordingly, says Papa- 
demetriou, “subsequent issues will more 
approximate the new editorial model 
being put into effect.” This issuc’s range 
of material includes Mare Trieb on con- 
nections between drawing and verbal 
expression, a study of the rowhouse by 
Paul Hirshorn, an analysis of the role of 
architectural history and its interpreta- 
tion in the design process by Jobn E. 
Hancock and interviews with Stanley 
ligerman and the late Albert Speer. 
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INTRODUCING 
THE 
SOFT TOUCH 
FROM EUROPE 
. 


We took our inspiration from Satin Finish, like other Eljer fin- 
European designers to bring you ishes, is a fired glaze, not plastic, 
so it’s tough, resists scratches and 


our own low lustre matte finish, the 


kind of finish you see in the most i stays easy to care for. 
fashionable baths on the continent. SATIN FINISH Create your own European 
Eljer calls it Satin, a fired 9 masterpiece. With Satin, the only 


glass surface with a “soft focus” look for lavatory, matte finish available on both vitreous china 
bidet and tub. It comes in our subtle Natural BY and cast iron products. In the Gallery Collection 
color to complement its texture. And it’s avail- from Eljer. 


able as an elegant extra with fixtures from For more information, write: 
our Gallery Collection. ER ELJER PLUMBINGWARE, Dept. SR, Three 
But don't let the soft look fool you. Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, PA 15222. 


ELJ. ER A HOUSEHOLD 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


CXA Litho USA 


Form No 7 
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STEWART'S 


INTERIOR SYSTEMS OF TEXAS 
(ITS SYSTEMS FURNITURE DIVISION) 


LEADING CONTRACT DEALERS 
for 


COMMERCIAL and HEALTH/SCIENCE INTERIORS 


Representing fine furniture by 


HERMAN MILLER OFFICE SYSTEMS 
HERMAN MILLER HEALTH/SCIENCE 
SYSTEMS e INTERIORS INTERNATIONAL, 
LTD. e KIMBALL/ARTEC e GUNLOCKE 
GF FURNITURE SYSTEMS 


| 


and offering complete services of 


Facility Planning e Product Procurement è Total Installation 
Used Furniture Disposal ¢ Fixed Asset Management Systems 
Contract Labor Services 
Facility Management 3 and Education 


N, 


ii 175 0 


401 South Lamar St. » Dallas 75202 
214/747-8594 
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Performance is everything. 
Robert E. McKee, Inc. builds quality 
into their service, management and budgets. 
In combination with hard work, integrity and ingenuity, 
we successfully manage the construction process from start to finish — with on time occupancy. 
From high rises, office buildings, hospitals, hotels, civic centers, city halls, 
scientific, industrial and educational complexes 
to solar installation — we have sixty-nine years of experience, 
and it’s all built on quality. 


M:KEE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Dallas El Paso Houston San Diego Los Angeles 
Executive office: 2608 Inwood Road Dallas, Texas 75235 214/357-4381 


Texas 


A Santa Fe Industries Company 
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Custom 
Binders 
for 
Texas 
Architect 


Now there is an easy way to keep 
up with all those back issues of 
Texas Architect. This new custom 
binder, available from the TSA 
office, is designed to accommodate 
six issues (a year's worth) of the 
magazine for efficient storage and 
easy reference. The brown vinyl 
binder comes with metal rods which 
allow for “instant binding” of each 
issue in such a way that it can be 
easily read as part of the whole 
volume or removed completely if 
necessary, 

Place your order today, and make 
it easy on yourself 


Texas Architect 
1400 Norwood Tower 
Austin, Texas 78701 


Please send me — binders at a 
cost of $3.00 each (including post- 
age and handling) 


— My check for is 
enclosed. 


Please bill me 


Name 


Address 
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BIG MAN IN 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


In his 14 years at Mosher 
Steel, David Harwell has 
acquired experience in the 
structural steel business 
that is broad and diversified. 

While still in school at 
the University of Texas- 
Arlington, David went to 
work in the Dallas plant as 
a draftsman trainee. Since 
that time, he has held 
responsible jobs in 
Operations, Sales, Quality 
Control and Production 
Management, before being 
sensed Manager of Sales- 
Dallas in 1981. 

Harwell’s a familiar name 
in Mosher, for David’s father 
and his uncle have 70 years 
of service in the company 
between them. In his 
position, David is 


primarily concerned with 
the high rise market in the 
Metroplex area. Putting 
together a proposal for a 
major building is the most 
exciting part of my job, 
he says. 

Enthusiasm, confidence 
and knowledge—they are 
attributes that David 
Harwell uses every day to 
help keep Mosher the big 
name in structurah steel. 


1 IMOSHER\ 
STEEL COMPANY 


Home Office and Plant 
P.O, Box 1579, Houston 77001 
(713) 861-8181 


Plants in Dallas, San Antonio 


` 7 4 Taniy industres Company 
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Specify Woodford 
All We Can Give You 
Is A Reputation 


The new Woodford Model B65 freezeless wall hydrant, with vacuum 
breaker-backflow protector, automatically drains when shut off even 
with hose connected. Model 65, with the vacuum breaker- 

backflow protector, also automatically drains with hose con 

nected. Chrome finished brass castings are standard on both 

models. 


Model 65 
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Representing’ ANTON MAIX FABRIC [illustrated) Beylerian Modern 


Marcatre Furniture Systems 
Mode. Robert Long Lighting, & Rudd 


Contract anu Residential Furniture Lighting 


Atelier International, LTD. PARSONS-SK ERL. INC. 
Space 608 Groy GT un Ander cu Card Space 657 (214) 698-9296 


Excention lateral tie 15 avatable m oak of walnut two, Three and 


Seating, Desks and Conference Tables by 
four drawer contiquration Satety nterincas standard 


Novikoff W. Glenn Hennings & Associates 
Space 662 cio B3 on Reader n Card Space 605 


Open Plan Systems by Westinghouse ASD Handcrafted Wood Seating Dy Lombard 


Westinghouse ASD Marlborough & Lord Assoc., Inc. 
Space 679 role bs on eadior cf Card Space 604 (214) 748-3051 Gircie 86 on Reader incνν Cara 


Cwit Fact Desig Couter-/ Sixth imr 


Space 600 


@ THONET 


214/741-2271 


Space 628 


Avanta Designs, Craftsman Furniture 


Gordon International, Metaistand Co. 
Magna Design, Marden Mfg. Co 
Nightingale Ltd. Systems Furniture 


William Plante Photo Graphics 


Wells Associates/Six Design 
Dallas 214/698-0290 
Houston 713/464-8281 


Glenn Hennings 


& Associates 
214/651-1556 


Space 608 


Contract and Residential Furniture 
Lighting & Accessories 


214/653-1161 


herman miller 


214/741-4937 


Space 610 


Stendig 


Represented by 

Sam Schenck Southwest. Inc. 
610 World Trade Center 
Dallas, Texas 75207 


Stendig 
214/698-1726 


Space 611 


Representing Jansco, Contempo- - 
rary Shells, L. S. I., Terfeste, Ltd., 
Salvarani Kitchens, Paul Hoppen- 
feld, Desience Corp., Lomac Marble, 
Coeval Contract 


214/747-8839 


Space 616 


William Hammon 


& Associates 
214/745-1371 


Commercial & Institutional Furniture 
Showing: 

Bright Chair Co. 

Brodart 

CI Designs 

EOC 

Arconas 

Niedermaier 


Space 623 


Armstrong, American of Martinsville, 
Fabricut, Seabrook Wallcoverings, 
Sico, Simmons and many more, 


Turn-Key Furnishers 
Houston & Dallas 


Bill Chattaway Associates 
214/651-0845 713/960-9538 


Space 638, 642 


Chromeraft Furniture 
214 748-2706 


Monarch Furniture 
214 741-5347 


AA 


a Mohasco company 


Representing Hiebert, Brueton, 
Gilbert, Business Accessories 
Hickory Business Furniture 


A john alberti inc 


214/747-2431 


- 


World Trade Coster / Dallas Texas 


Space 646 


REPRESENTING 

Aliiliated Cralttsman Sioneware 
Auchitectural Subcom ments 

Habitat Lighting 

Intrex Furniture 

Loewenstein Chairs 

Nessen Lamps 

Facil Systems 

Hesco Wood Office Furniture 

AGI Industnes Upnoistered Seating 
Metropolitan Furniture Upholstered 
Seating, Wood & Resin Tabie 


Van Sant-Henderson, Inc. 


Dallas Houston 
214/747-4376 713/522-8282 
Space 650 


Open Office Systems 
Contract Furniture 


(4) Seating” 


214/748-8383 


Space 672 


HÆ RTH 


OFFICE INTERIOR SYSTEMS 


Haworth, Inc. 


Dallas Division 
214/748-0506 


Space 660 


Interact, Haller Systerns, Inc 
Davis Furniture Industries. 
Taylor Chair Co. 


Bob Gray, Inc. 
214/747-6361 


Space 662 Space 670 


Contract Furniture, Lighting & Ac- 
cessories 


Seating, Desks, Conference Tables 


214/746-1976 


l. H. Pritchard, Inc. 


214/741-5097 


Space 633, 635, 641 


Representing 
Krueger Contract 

Alma Desk Company 
Inotec Systems, Inc. 


Dick Lowe & Associates 
p toy. Box 581363 

Dallas, Texas 75258 

214 747-7626 


Space 679 


Space 666-648 


We Now Represent 


Tuohy 


Loyd 
Brotherton 
Assoc. Inc. 


214/742-3654 


Open Plan Office Systems 


(W) Westinghouse ASD 


214/744-5685 


Interior products for the architect, 
specifier and interior designer 


Metropolitan Furniture Corporation 


For further information on any of the 
showrooms listed in the ad, pledse cir- 
cle the reader inquiry number. if you 
would like information from a specific 
showroom, please indicate so on the 
reader inquiry card. 


Metropolitan Showrooms, inc 
P.O. Box 58256 

Dallas, Texas 75258 

(214) 747-4195 
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David Braden/Musings 


Can There be Life Without Air Conditioning? 


am desperately reading Megatrends to 
prepare myself for things yet to be, 
while Searching out my sources of the 
past to figure where | went wrong when 
put my money in oil and my future in 
architecture. | have consulted the writ- 
ings and babblings of all those great 
philosophers I strive so hard to emulate 
—the likes of Brother Dave Gardner, 
Henny Youngman and Cactus Pryor— 
only to find they have no answers 
either. Yet here I sit assigned to write 
about a subject of which I am totally 
devoid: ENERGY! 

It was only nine years ago that my 
lady, Sara Bird, and I found ourselves 
stranded for lack of energy in Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina. We had gone 
there to take the word to the architects 
of the state. (South Carolina is not so 
fortunate as the Great State of Texas, 
in that they have no resident architec- 
tural humorist and must import.) We 
found Myrtle Beach to be 17 miles long 
and two blocks wide, with a gas station 
at each end. On the right (or left, de- 
pending on whether you face north or 
south) is the Atlantic Ocean. On the left 
(or right, depending on whether you 
face south or north) is a swamp. 

We were in the middle (between the 
two gas stations) when, simultaneously, 
the governor of North Carolina an- 
nounced the state had failed to lay in 
proper gasoline reserves and our rent car 
ran out of petrol. As I recall, we eventu- 
ally got five gallons from somewhere 
and limped southward out of town to- 
ward Savannah, with a profound respect 
for the just-beginning energy crunch, 

Since that time, our nation has ex- 
perienced a remarkable series of events 
in our attempts to find and conserve that 
which has become our national lifeblood 
the fossil fuel. Our government, hav- 
ing become a wholly owned subsidiary 
of OPEC, has fluiled its arms in wind- 


90 


mill fashion and set about to regain its 
independence. First there was the Let's 
Build a Pipeline to Alaska” movement. 
This came into being despite those who 
felt construction would take too long 
and who wanted to bring oil down the 
“Washington Way! —by bus. Then 
there were these who were sure the oil 
would freeze in the pipe and America 
would own a 5,000-mile-long black 
chap-stick. Five years later we did get 
the Alaskan oil—and sold it to Japan. 

Other creative solutions by govern- 
ment included car pooling and daylight 
saving time. Daylight saving time is a 
bright idea which requires one to burn 
one’s lights in the morning instead of the 
evening. It was suggested by an Indian 
who once solved his problem of cold 
feet by cutting 12 inches off the top 
of his blanket and sewing it on the 
bottom. Nor should we forget President 
Carter's solution: turn America's grain 
into alcohol and make gasohol. It never 
really became available, but I longed for 
the opportunity to pull up to the pump 
and have my choice between regular, 
unleaded and whole wheat. 

After thousands of AIA seminars, 
energy conservation finally arrived in 
the building sciences. Although archi- 
tects and engineers so far have spent 
more money on the seminars than the 
developers have on conservation tech- 
niques, it is apparent that pressure by 
the money lenders is resulting in the 
demise of the energy hog. Even Detroit, 
faced with the spectre of 5,000,000 
abandoned American automobiles (most 
of them in dealers’ showrooms), has 
finally come around and announced the 
Cadillac Toyota. 

What finally caused these attitudinal 
changes in our native land? Was it an 
understanding of the need to conserve 
our natural resources? Was it a sudden 
surge in national pride and a joining in 


the cause of keeping America strong? 
Did we once again rally to a spirited war 
cry like those of the past: “Remember 
the Alamo!” “Remember the Maine!“ 
“Remember Pearl Harbor!“ 

In truth, most of us had trouble re- 
membering whether we were “odd” or 
“even” as we rationed our gas. What 
brought us in line, Beloved, was the 
almighty dollar. If it costs too much, 
one uses it more sparingly—a simple 
axiom of life on this planet. 

So where are we now as a result of 
our efforts to conserve? Where are we 
after all those thousands of seminars and 
lectures on energy and our smaller en- 
gines, lighter cars, insulating glass, less 
glass, reflecting glass, separate meters, 
task lighting, operating sash, vent cycles, 
performance codes, prescriptive codes, 
re-use, re-heat, re-fit, ad-infinitum? 
Where are we? We are in the middle of 
a gas glut, that’s where—a gas glut, 
formerly achieved by eating an enchi- 
lada dinner in east Austin, now achieved 
by world energy conservation! OPEC 
is crumbling, oil prices are down, state 
revenue is down, the banks are shaky, 
and Mexico is falling apart. We must 
stop this insidious glut. 

There is a way. We must once again 
seal our buildings in clear glass, avoid 
insulation and vent eycles, and provide 
instantaneous 100-foot-candle lighting 
for everyone everywhere. Restore the 
energy hog and the land cruisers. 
Bring back the good old days! In this 
way, we can use up all the energy and 
never again face either an energy crunch 
or a gas glut. Then, of course, there will 
be a new problem for architects to solve: 
Can there be life without air condition- 
ing? 

The answer is, yes“ with the pos- 
sible exception of Houston. 
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The Choice of Craftsmen 


Craftsmen who require quality 
materials will specify the finest 
products available. When selecting 
custom tempered glass, they choose 
TEMPGLASS. 

That’s because TEMPGLASS 
users consistently find a remarkably 
flat surface and total clarity in each 
TEMPGLASS lite. They don’t find 
the marks and distortions so often 
seen in other tempered glass. In 
addition, the TEMPGLASS 
computerized cutting method 
insures that the size ordered is 
exactly the size received. From 4” 
to 4” in thickness, ranging from 
12” x 12” up to 84” x 170”, absolute 
accuracy of finished size is just one 
of the special features that makes 
TEMPGLASS unique. 

TEMPGLASS is the preferred 
tempered flat glass in architectural 


applications where beauty and 
elegance are as important as 
strength, utility and safety. That's 
why architects, builders, laminators, 
glazing contractors and other large- 
scale users everywhere are 
specifying TEMPGLASS for use in 
commercial and residential 
installations. 

Especially in the most difficult 
applications, TEMPGLASS has no 
equal. After comparing all the 
choices, craftsmen who require the 
best specify TEMPGLASS. 


TEMPGLASS 
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SAN FRANCISCO: 
48999 Kato Road, 
Fremont, California 94538, 
415-651-2292. 
TORONTO: 131 nt Drive, 
Weston, Ontario M9M2S5, 
416-749-7932. 
DALLAS/FT. WORTH: 
1101 Fountain Parkway, 
Grand Prairie, Texas 75050, 
800-527-7375, 
214-647-4028. 

TOLEDO: 291 M Street, 
Willis Day Industrial Park, 
Perrysburg, Ohio 43551 
800-537-4064, 

in Ohio call 800-472-4024. 
ATLANTA: P.O. Box 928, 
Blueridge Industrial Park, 
Norcross, Georgia 30071, 
404-476-4123. 


Wasco introduces an economy 
light designed for Texas 


SORREL—red roan or chestnut brown, characteristic of the 
bronze-like dome color of Wasco's new Skywindow. Like the 
horse for which itis named, the Sorrel Skywindow thrives on 
the brilliant western sun's free natural light and energy. It's 
maintenance free, economical and beautiful. 


1. Wasco's Exclusive Permatherm*® Curb—an extruded rigid vinyl with 
integral flexible vinyl gasket. Thermally fused al the corners to provide a 
rugged one-piece curb and a continuous weather seal along the entire 
perimeter. Permatherm curb offers superior protection against through 
conductivity and air infiltration 

2. integral Weath jasket— 

100 times more effective in com 

bating air infiltration/extfiltration; 
eliminates drafts and permeation 

of dust; ensures a “tight”, energy 
efficient skylight, excellent for use 
with air conditioning 

3. Condensatic jutter—protects 
home interior when high humidity in 
areas such as kitchens and bathrooms 
plants or foliage and other climate con- 
ditions promote the formation of condensation. Gutter 

collects and stores condensation until it evaporates. 

4. Prepunched Mounting —tacilitates tast 

installation by skilled carpenter or roofing contractor 

5. Bronze Acry Do s—roan-like in appearance, as well as opaque 
white and clear acrylic domes. Bronze is preferred by most western 
homeowners because il controls heat 1 

gain yet allows for clarity of optics 

Wasco uses acrylic ex- 
clusively because it r 
resists discoloration 

from intense sun and 
other factors such as 
ultra-violet rays, ozone 
and high heat 

Standard: unsealed A 
double domes. Optional 
factory sealad double domes 
6. Protective Retainer— 
maintenance free extruded 
aluminum with welded corners 
for extra strength. Mill finish 


architects and 
contractors 


Wasco, the national leader in skylighting since 
1935, is also a local company with 

facilities in Texas. Continuing its 

reputation, Wasco has designed the Sorrel 
Skywindow economically to meet both new 
construction and remodeling requirements for 
Texas homes. Though low in price, Sorrel offers 
exclusive Wasco innovations ideally suited to the 
smaller, smarter, more affordable homes of today. 


The innovative design features are highlighted 
by a unique Permatherm® frame which is perfect 
for installation with typical Texan roofing mater- 
ials such as thick wood shakes and Spanish tiles. 
It is manufactured to mount on a wood curb for 
use on either a flat or a pitched roof and by a 
skilled contractor. 


Architects and contractors like the Sorrel 
Skywindow because it's low in price, quick and 
easy to install—all but eliminating call backs. 
Homeowners like it because they can enjoy all 
the benefits of free natural with a 
maintenance free uct that actually increases 
the value of their homes. 


we WASCO PRODUCTS 
| ip INC 


P.O. Box 734 
j Ennis, Texas 75119 
zern 214/875-2691 
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, We weren't surprised when 7 
No one at the country club a country club in Fon Worth / f 
wanted a hole in one. / old an LDBrinkman dealer F 5 
, their new carpet would face , Fd 


7 


A some unique hazards / 
ſmats par for the course and you never have to rd 
, with commercial carpe! „ worry about delivery. As 7 
he Whether its ina clubhouse “ Americas leading — d 
, oranightclub, a hatelora „/ distributor, we can usually re 
* hospital, commercial car- / _ fill your dealers order j 
. pet has to be tough or Z within 48 hours * 
pyull end up replacing it H So it your next project Z 
Pd sooner than you planned is Quaranteed to draw a : 
Bul durability needn't crowd, let an LDBrinkman ee 
/ handicap your good taste commercial carpet dealer 
With over 30 different styles help match your toughest! 
and 300 beautiful colors specs with the perfect car 7 
A in inventory, selecting pet. lf your job calls for a Z 
/ good-looking, long-lasting custom design or color, he 7 
“commercial carpet is easy can guide you through ij 
wilh an LDBrinkman dealer every step from specifica- 
* tion to final delivery, giving 
er yOu access to every man 
ufacluring process and 
A, yarn system $ 
A Before you take a shot al 
£ choosing your next com- ‘ 


f 


/ mercial carpet, get the f 


name of your nearest 
LOBrinkman dealer by 
calling collect 


„ 0-214-579-3504. Its the 
-smartest way to keep your 


Carpet decisions on 
course. And it's a whole lol 
easier than a hole in one 


LDBrinkman 


Armea s 
Maryani enen, 
of mys 


and Bor pradestts 


Du Pont ANTRON. 
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The first laminated fiberglass shingle to say that! Now Elk Prestique II has just about every advantage going 
for it. It makes ordinary asphalt obsolete; Prestique I has the rich appearance that will appeal to the style- 
conscious homeowner but at an installed price that’ very competitive with 3-tab. Prestique Il installs quicker, 
too; they come 3 bundles to a square for easy handling, and there’ no vertical alignment. There’ also less 


waste; the cut-off from the rake edge can start the next course. The random-cut, 3-dimensional i 
style that makes Prestique II so handsome, also makes it ideal for re-roofing. It P d 
goes over existing roofs beautifully. And now it goes on with staples! The il > wae 
ULL. gives Prestique II a Class & rating for wind resistance, as well as ~ 385 
for fire-resistance. Add the 25 year limited warranty, plus THe ey. 
increased sales and profit margins for you, and its obvious . . . Ai 


Ennis, Texas, (214/875-9611 * Stephens, Arkansas, (501) 786-544 gant PRODUCTS 
Tuscaloosa. Alabarna, (205) 738-2752 * Tempe: Arizani AEK ; 
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How many choices do you have 
when a roof panel comes in three profiles, 
three widths, five different metals, 

and 14 colors? 


one. Ours. ECI’s Architec- | mits thermal expansion and con- | an architectural roof panel, we 


tural Roofing Panels give you a traction with no through panel can offer you a world of flexibility 

wonderful world of very attractive | fastening. plus a complete assortment of 

choices. All with real down to On to aesthetics. support items including flashings, 

earth advantages. Our choice of profiles includes | hardware and structural shapes. 
And all from one source. ECI. a Slim rib, one that’s tapered, and Write for ECS Architectural 
Start with the basics. A roof a little heftier looking “box” rib. Roofing and Mansard Panel 

that provides trouble-free service. All offered in a choice of metals | brochure. That single act gives 


Our integral vertical 
water-proofing leg 
is a full H 
high, compared 
to the usual % 

to inches. 


you a world 
of choice. 


(plus optional embossing}, and 
finishes. Choose aluminum, galva- 
nized steel, Galvalume™, Terne- 
coated stainless steel, or pure 
copper 

Our 14 colors range through a 
choice of natural earth tones, 
to bold contemporary. 

In short, when youte choosing 


And the panels, offered in 12, 
15 or 18 inch widths, are all held 
down with our unique concealed 
stainless-steel clip. A clip that per- 


| PO. Drawer C, Stafford (Houston) | 
Texas 77477 713/499-561 
| Manufacturing plants in Houston. | 
Texas and Jemison, Alabama 


| Dear EC! | 
Please send me complete information 
on your Architectural Roof Systern 
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Sculptural. 
Dynamic. 
Resourceful. 


Masonry. 


The Nursing Building/University of Texas at Arlington 


Masonry Institute. P O. Box 42097 Houston, Texas 77042. (713) 629-6024 
der cities: Austin, Corpus Christi, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Temple/Waco, Wichita Falls 
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When you | beaut 
A E i 


True beauty flows. naturally 
from excellénce in functional design. 


Beauty in action: Anso“ IV HP Nylon—Thé only fourth 
generotion nylon heavy- denier contract fiber. 
Commercial carpet of Anso V Nylon has Better soil and 
stain resistance, costs less to maintain and lasts longér than 
any other fiber. 

Challenge us to prove it. Write: J. Peters, Allied Fibers & 
Plastics Company, PO. Box 31, Petersburg VA 23804. 


Ansol¥ HP 


ALLIED CORP NYLON 
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rd & Burnham 
st revolutionized 
the greenhouse 
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tie 


Only From... 
LIFETILE 


7 >a 
‘ * > ` k . 
NGN, GA — 


Colors 
Professional Help 


America's finest high density 
extruded concrete tile offers the 
architect - designer more flexibility, 
greater style and color choice. Fire safe, 
maintenance-free, virtually indestructible 
— and affordable. 


The roof for all reasons. 


on! ke ot Mie * 
CALIFORNIA TILE, INC. LIFETILE CORPORATION 
5111 Riverside Avenue 45111 Industrial Drive PO. Box 21516 PO. Box 1793 
Rialto, CA 92376 Fremont, CA 94538 San Antonio. TX 78221 Lake Oswego, OR 97034 
714/822-4407 415/657-0414 512/626-2771 503/636-8419 


